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Entered a 





Walking Suit. 
WHE skirt of this suit is of gray faille, and is 
trimmed in front with side-pleated ruffles, a 


puff, and a fold of the material. 


the back of the skirt. 


A train is set on 
The over dress is made 


partly of faille and partly of mosaic cloth, and 


is edged with a fold of faille. 


are lengthened to form 
scarfs, which edge the 
pleated back, and are 
caught together with a 
bow as shown by the il- 
lustration; A pleated 
scarf and a bow of mo- 
saic cloth complete the 
trimming. Whitestraw 
bonnet, trimmed with 
cream - colored ribbon 
and hop buds. Parasol 
of faille, trimmed with 
braiding and a bow. 





Fancy Bracket 
with Lambrequin 
in Fish-scale 


. 

T is frequently de- 

sirable to arrange 
dn unusually delicate 
and highly ornamental 
support for some object 
of peculiar beauty or 
value, and for this pur- 
pose nothing can ex- 
ceed in exquisite ef- 
fect the opalescent tints 
of fish scales wrought 
upon a velvet, satin, or 
silk ground. 

Make, for instance, a 
plain pine shelf of the 
size desired, and cover 
the top or upper surface 
of the shelf with pink or 
pale blue or green vel- 
veteen, stretched quite 
smooth and tacked 
evenly around the edges. 
Next cut out a shaped 
lambrequin with two 
long ends, a central 
scallop, and curved out 
gracefully between the 
two. Upon this paper 
pattern sketch, on the 
central scallop, a hum- 
ming- bird, small pea- 
cock, or butterfly rest- 
ing on a spray or 
branch, from which 
leaves and blossoms or 
clusters of _ berries 
gracefully extend. On 
the longer end pieces 
of the drapery pattern 
sketch full clusters of 
flowers — single  brier 
roses, or any wheel or 
star - shaped blossoms, 
will be the most readily 
worked, though we have 
made full double roses 
with rich effect. After 
drawing out the entire 
designs, proceed to 
prick the outlines with 
a coarse needle, and, cut- 
ting out a piece of pink 
satin or velvet of the 
same shape, place the 
pricked design upon it, 
and with a little finely 
powdered chalk tied in 
a thin bag, pounce the 
whole design, when, 
upon raising the paper, 
the outlines will appear 
in minute white dots 


upon the pink material ; 
trace out with a sharp- 
held 
perpendicularly, 


pointed pencil 
quite 
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and you are ready for the embroidery. The best 


] 


scales are the brilliant iridescent tints and deep | 


serrations found in the perch and some varieties 
of carp, though many other kinds may be found 
that are also beautiful; and if at any time you 
should be so unfortunate as to lose one or more 
of your golden pets from the aquarium, be sure 
to immortalize him by preserving his shining 
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and brilliantly colored scales, which in this work 
are rare treasures. The scales are prepared 
while quite fresh, or by soaking in clear water 
until soft and pliable, when each one is perfo- 
rated with two minute punctures near the base 
by a stout darning needle fastened in a wooden 
handle. 


Suppose a rose is to be wrought. First fasten 


a ring of the smallest scales around the centre, 
with a gold or pearl bead as a heart around 


which to work. 


folded as the petals of a natural rose, that 


cupped inward; 


one row after another, 





then selecting larger scales, ar- 


range the outer rows, opened outward along the 
edge of the rose, and making one row overlap 
the other, so as to conceal the stitches by which 





WALKING SUIT. 











they are attached. In 
making marguerites, 
daisies, or other flow- 
ers of like form, the 
seales are first 
round the outer edges, 
repeating the 
in gradually diminishing 
sizes till the centre of the 
flower is reached, which 
is formed in large flow- 
ers by a cluster of or- 
namental beads, and in 
small ones by a single 
bead or button. Am- 
ber, gold, and opal beads 
are remarkably effect- 
ive introduced in cer- 
tain parts of this work, 
as these most nearly 
resemble the true 
“hearts” or centres of 
natural flowers. The 
leaves are formed by 
sewing the scales flatly 
upon each side of the 
midrib, which should be 
made by means of light- 
est green embroidery 
silk, as also the veins 
and small leaf stems. 
Small leaves, or those 
of “compound” form, 
are well made in fish 
scales by cutting them 
into proper form with 
sharp-pointed 
When 
scales are used, it is not 
possible to hide the 
therefore, aft- 
er passing the needle 
(threaded with silk) 
through a hole in the 
centre of the base, carry 
it straight to the end, 
where pass it through 
another hole (down- 
ward); and if 
sary make two or three 
side veins in like man- 
ner, thus producing a 
lovely effect. 

In making the hum- 
ming - bird, fasten the 
scales (of brightest tints 
possible) upon the 
breast and neck, allow 
ing one to fold neatly 
over the one preceding 
it, until the whole is 
covered; then for the 
extended wings and 
curved tail apply them 
in form of long feath- 
ers, which is best ef- 
fected by sewing them 
first on strips of nar- 
row pink satin ribbon, 
arranged a little slant- 
ing down each side of a 
central thread of em- 
broidery silk — green, 
blue, crimson, purple, 
ete., varying the color 
in each one. The beak, 
legs, claws, and a few 
of the feathers should 
be worked with the 
silk in the same colors. 
By mixing a little dam 
mar varnish with a very 
minute portion of vari- 
ous colors, and touching 
up the scales with them, 
a most brilliant appear- 
ance is imparted, and 


sewed 


circles 


scissors. 


such single 


stitches $ 


neces- 
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the effect greatly improved. A rich border for 
this lambrequin is made by stitching an outer bor- 
der of rich dark green around the entire lambre- 
quin, then covering the seam with scales arranged 
in rows, each scale cut in form of a semicircle, then 
fastened on with a bead in the centre, and strands 
of silk passed constantly through a hole in the 
base, and from this out over the edge like rays. 
By using several colors this forms a beautiful 
border. The eye of the bird is formed of a sin- 
gle bead, or a bird’s-eye such as are sold in the 
stores for Berlin zephyr-work. After finishing 
off the embroidery, the lambrequin should be 
lined with glazed muslin, with an interlining of 
wigging or other stiff material, and finished with 
gold cord or fringe and tassels. 

The effect of this brilliant work can scarcely 
be conceived, and it will be found a most valu- 
able means of forming exceptionally unique 
adornments for a tasteful apartment. We some- 
times combine in this work the lovely little pearl 
shells sold by the ounce in the stores, and a lit- 
tle gold thread and fine chenille of various col- 
ors, which produce wonderfully beautiful effects. 





THE PIONEER’S PRIDE. 


Tus maiden by her cabin stood, 
The one sweet woman of the wood. 
The birds sang sweeter for her face. 
Her lifted eyes were like a grace 
To woodmen of that solitude. 


Ay, she was fair and very fair. 

The rippled rivers of her hair 

That ran in wondrous waves, somehow 
Flowed down divided by her brow, 
And flooded all her breast of snow 
In its uncommon fold and flow. 


How beautiful she was! How wild! 
How pure as water-plant, this child— 
This one wild child of nature here 
Grown tall in shadows. And how near 
To God, where no man stood between 
Her eyes and scenes no man hath seen. 
Stop still, my friend, and do not stir; 
Shut close your page and think of her. 
Joaquin MILLER. 
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(wr Our next Fattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of the new styles of Ladies’ Fall 
Street and House Dresses, Bonnets, Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Redingotes, Cloaks, etc.; Opera Toilettes ; 
Children’s Fall Suits; Chemisettes; Fichus ; 
Coiffures ; Corsets; Fancy-work Articles; Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc., etc. The earliest informa- 
tion will be given concerning fall fashions in New 
York ; and the Number will, moreover, be rich in 
literary and pictorial attractions. 





D@ Jn the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for September 15 will be found a spirit- 
ed double-page engraving of a combat between 
Cossacks and Bashi-Bazouks, a view of the city 
of Shumla,and other sketches relating to the War 
in the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 22. 





THE FINE ART OF SILENCE. 

FEXNHERE are few such lessons in life as 
the very difficult one of learning—to 

use the vernacular—to hold one’s tongue. 
It is a good and righteous vernacular, let 
us say, by-the-way, and one really without 
slang, meaning simply to hold one’s tongue 
exactly as one would hold one’s feet from 
the wrong path, or one’s hand from evil. 

The gift of the gab, as the old saying has 
it, is something we hear about all our lives 
as a rather desirable thing—a power that 
allows one to slip easily through thorny 
places, to bridge dangerous silences, to make 
friends, to suffer no awkwardness from the 
gaps of conversation—in short, to rub 
through life easily. A glib tongue is a 
stock in trade, says a country proverb. But 
nobody has much to say of the gift of si- 
lence, although we have good warrant in 
the words that speech is silvern, but silence 
is golden. It is true that there are occa- 
sions when speech, direct and to the pur- 
pose, is very necessary ; when the inability 
to say the right thing at the right time is 
possibly disastrous, and silence becomes de- 
plorable; but how many other times are 
there in which “the tongue is a fire!’ And 
it is equally true that the larger part of all 
our troubles in life results from the too free 
use of the unruly member. 

If the desire to talk had not seized us, 





the desire to display knowledge of these or 
those facts, the desire to please by interest- 
ing others, the desire to tell that of which 
others are ignorant, we should not be in 
the scrape where we find ourselves when 
what we talked about and what we told are 
repeated, and the report comes back to us. 
If the desire to answer the exasperating 
speech had not been yielded to, the speech 
would not have been followed by another, 
the breach would not have widened, the 
quarrel would not have become irreconcila- 
ble; if the desire for sympathy had been 
extinguished when grown too strong for re- 
pression, the tale would never have been 
told whose telling we regret perhaps with 
our heart’s blood. 

To hold one’s tongue is a fine art. To 
know exactly at what point another word 
would be too much ; to know when the news 
is for the public and when for ourselves 
alone; to know when self-respect requires 
us to take up the accusation of the exasper- 
ating speech, and retort ; to know when self- 
respect has been sufficiently vindicated, and 
now temper asserts itself and must be put 
down ; to know when it signifies to us that 
a gentle answer turns away wrath; to know 
when our opinion concerning others is nec- 
essary and when it is injurious; to know 
when it is better to be dull than to say the 
brilliant but bitter and biting thing; to 
know, too, on the other hand, when it is 
that silence becomes sullenness, when si- 
lence would be an untrue confession of 
false charges, when it is injustice, when it 
is insulting, when-it should be broken: all 
that requires time, patience, perception, dis- 
cipline—the culture, in short, of a fine art. 

When one really holds one’s tongue, one 
breaks neither letter nor spirit of the law, 
and speaks by none of the dumb language 
of pantomime ; for one is not keeping peace 
if one tips a wink at the precise moment 
which makes that wink declare volumes, 
if one lifts one’s eyebrows or shrugs one’s 
shoulders at the remark to which no reply 
is made in so many words, since, full of 
meaning, a gesture is sometimes garrulous, 
and facial expression is as much a part of 
the play as dialogue is. 

Yet it is not only our own tongue on 
which we are frequently called to keep a 
curb. It is, strange as it may seem, the 
tongue of others. Not that it behooves one 
to make any puritanical inquisition into the 
faults of others, or to exercise tyrannical re- 
striction of personal liberty in any way, but 
to assert one’s own personal liberty, and, the 
ears being one’s own, to refuse to lend them 
to what we do not choose to hear. If we 
did not lean kindly and smack our lips with 
relish, this and that bit of scandalous gossip 
would never have been retailed to us, we 
should not have to fight against the temp- 
tation of repeating it to another, our mind 
would not have been contaminated by 
knowledge of such circumstance, and by 
that so much the readier to see evil and 
to imagine it in all the world. If we did 
not listen to the whispered suspicions, they 
would not presently be leaving their in- 
choate state and hardening into a loud re- 
lation of facts. We have a right, then, to 
refuse all gossips the privilege of picking 
reputations to pieces, like ghouls over a 
human bone, if we must necessarily join in 
the banquet, and we curb their tongues 
when we refuse to listen; they are a little 
chary of the entertainment elsewhere, lest 
it meet with similar reception, and in time 
may entirely lose the habit; and whether 
that chance to be the case or not, we set a 
worthy example to the rest of the world, 
and do some service in our day and gen- 
eration when we intimidate the scandalous 
tongue. Still there are ways in which the 
easy conscience evades even this; for we 
have known many a good and stout battler 
for the fair fame of the race, and a general 
despiser of slander and gossip, to lie sleeping 
the sleep of the just while the gossips were 
pouring forth their highly flavored stores, 
and never stir an eyelash till the last sylla- 
ble was breathed, and then, there being no 
other murmur to enjoy, to rise and refresh 
their righteous souls by a diatribe on slan- 
der, its retailers and listeners. And they 
were right in the abstract, these battlers of 
whom we speak, for nobody cares to talk to 
the idle air, and when one refuses to listen, 
one goes a long way toward silence, not 
only holding one’s own tongue, but that of 
the assassin stabbing in the dark. 

And indeed there is no great deprivation 
to be found in this matter of silence at the 
fit moment; the opportunities of expression 
are infinite, and life is long enough to give 
them ample play in other directions ; and if 
one must curb the unruly member here, one 
can give it the reins there, sure that it will 
commit no transgression ; and so far as our 
vanity and our desire to please are concern- 
ed, we may remember that they who listen 
best are liked best, and we can all recall 
the story of the old raconteur who declared 
Madame Chose the best converser he had 
met with that season, Madame Chose mean- 





while not having opened ‘her lips, but hav- 
ing listened intelligently to the flow from 
his. 

It requires the exercise not only of a 
world of patience to keep a fit silence, but 
of a world of philosophy as well; the use 
of the recurrent thought, Is it worth while? 
Shall I regret it? Is it just? together with 
constant remembrance of the fact that a 
little matter stirs a great fire; and perfec- 
tion in this exercise is to be reached no 
sooner than in any other where the way is 
strewn with failures and regrets, but where 
achievement is a part of a proud comple- 
tion of the human character. 

While one would not hold one’s peace 
like the old curmudgeon who said nothing 
because he was always “ harking” lest any 
thing to his advantage to hear should es- 
cape him, yet one should always particular- 
ly remember the need of holding it in a 
measure, apart from all moral considera- 
tions, and solely on account of the acknowl- 
edged restraints of decency. Wherever 
voice after voice pierces the air, with a 
clamor of confusion in the place, another 
voice makes Babel, and it behooves us to 
recollect that once there was silence in 
heaven for the space of half an hour. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


WHAT DRESS SHOULD BE. 


TFNHE colors and forms we employ should re- 
flect our tastes and harmonize with our char- 
acter. A Puritan or Quaker in bright colors 
would be inconsistent; a gay young face in a 
nun’s veil is equally revolting. There are many 
persons who would be always out of place in the 
stately Watteau sacque, and some who would be 
lost and spoiled in the crossing bodice with its 
village grace. It is lawful and necessary to con- 
sider, when ordering a dress, what will make it 
suitable and appropriate, and also what will give 
the trimmings some artistic significance. A 
flounce that begins and ends without raison 
d’étre, a meaningless scroll seemingly fallen hap- 
hazard on the lap, but attached by no apparent 
means, buttons without button-holes, imitation 
lacing, ete., are bad in art, and to be eschewed 
by all who aim at being really well dressed. 
There are two general rules to be observed in 
dress. 1. That tt shall not contradict or falsify 
the natural lines of the body, be that body slightly 
or fully expressed; and perhaps complete con- 
cealment is no gain to the moral, as it is a mark- 
ed loss from the artistic, point of view. 2. That 
the attire shall express to a reasonable extent the 
character of the wearer. 


IMBECILE ORNAMENT. 


Probably nothing that is not useful is in any 
high sense beautiful. At least it will be almost 
universally seen in the matter of dress that where 
an effect is bad, it is an artificial or false effect, 
and vice versa, A trimming, as before remarked, 
that has no raison détre is generally ungraceful. 
A pendent jewel simply sewn to a foundation, 
where it neither holds up nor clasps together 
any part of the dress, usually looks supertiuous, 
as it is. Above all, bows (which are literally 
nothing but strings tied together) stuck about 
where there is no possibility of their fastening 
two parts, almost always appear ridiculous ; when 
needed for a mere ornament, a rosette should be 
used, which pretends to be nothing else. 

In the making of dresses, lines ending nowhere 
and nohow are often apparent, and never fail to 
annoy the eye. The outlines of bonnets are con- 
spicuous instances of this mistake. There is no 
art instinct, and but little of the picturesque ele- 
ment, in a people who are indifferent to these 
things, and whose eye does not instinctively de- 
mand a meaning and a token in every thing. In 
architecture do we not immediately detect and 
condemn a pillar that, resting on nothing, ap- 
pears to support a heavy mass of masonry; an 
arch that is gummed against and not built into 
a wall, unsupported, and therefore in an impos- 
sible position ; or a balcony that has neither base 
nor motive, unsupported and supporting nothing ? 
And these things are not seldom seen on the 
fronts of our more decorative buildings, where 
the ignorant architect, knowing the whole thing 
to be a sham, the balconies of plaster, the carv- 
ings cement, the lintels fictitious, the pillars hol- 
low, forgets that the forms he borrows were meant 
for use, and not merely for show. Mr. Ruskin 
has preached to us the motive of all good art; 
Sir Charles Eastlake and others have taught us 
the practical dangers of debased art, and we may 
at once see how principles that are bad in one 
place are also bad in another. The uncultured 
dress-maker, only longing for novelty, invents 
forms of attire that would be impossible were 
dress less utterly artificial than it is, and this is 
half the cause of our universal ill dressing. No 
fashion or form can leave the mind without a jar, 
that is not where it is because indispensable there. 
Whether it occur in a house or in a gown, the 
principle must be the same. 

One of the reasons why peasants, fish-wives, 
and such folk look picturesque and beautiful 
even in their rags, whatever be the mixture of 
color or arrangement of form—so much more 
beautiful than fashionable people look even when 
they try to imitate the fish-wives—is, I think, the 
motive apparent in every thing they wear. The 
bright kerchief that covers the peasant’s shoul- 
ders is so much better than a bodice trimmed in 
the form of a kerchief. The outer dress that 
really covers an under dress fully and fairly is 
so much more satisfactory than one which only 
pretends to do so, and betrays its own deceit at 





the elbows, or the wrists, or behind, or in some 
other unexpected place. Any thing that looks 
useful and is useless is bad, and the more obvi- 
ously artificial a thing is, the worse it must al- 
ways be. A hood that is at once seen to be in- 
capable of going over the head; something that 
looks like a tunic in one place, yet in another is 
seen to have no lawful habitation nor a name; 
a false apron; a festoon that looks as though it 
had fallen accidentally upon the skirt, when by 
no possible means except glue or irrelevant pins 
could it stay there; a veil that you at once per- 
ceive is never meant to descend over the face, 
but is tacked to the top of the head in an exas- 
perating manner; heavy lappets, that, instead of 
being the natural termination of something else, 
hang meaningless and mutilated ; slashes that are 
sewn upon the sleeve instead of breaking through 
it; and other things of the same kind—they leave 
the eye unsatisfied, discontented, often disgusted, 
and these are artistically immoral. 


SIMPLICITY. 


Indeed, the truth is, we have far too many sub- 
divisions of attire about us to manage them prop- 
erly. If we had but half the flounces and furbe- 
lows, and upper and under and middle skirts, and 
aprons and sashes, and “ coat tails” and festoons, 
we should just have half the difficulty in combin- 
ing and arranging effects. It is easier to drive 
two horses than six, as poor Phaeton could have 
told us when he upset the chariot of the sun. He 
was an ignorant driver, and so too often is a wom- 
an in the matter of dress. We ought never to 
admit an addition to our unmanageable team 
without due reason. We might dispense with 
half our complicated folds, our whalebones, our 
scrunched toes, our immovable arms, and many 
other miseries, and look less like mere blocks for 
showing off clothes, and more like human beings ; 
but we can’t bear to let the house-maid or the 
crossing-sweeper think we have got a sixpence in 
our pockets when it can be hung or piled on our 
backs, and we go about loaded like the celebrated 
camel that finally collapsed under a straw. 

Nevertheless, when I hint at simplicity of at- 
tire, 1 am not looking back longingly to ’93, and 
wishing to see our men and women render them- 
selves the guys—I had almost said the revolting 
guys—that the victims of Jacques Louis David’s 
classic mania did when they tried to be imitation 
Greeks. This painter, in many respects great, in 
others mistaken, felt deeply the inner and outer 
corruption of his time. He viewed with disgust 
the melancholy décadence of the once beauteous 
“Watteau” costume, and the prevalent unclean- 
liness, artificiality, ugliness, and waste of precious 
time entered into his soul. He believed that a 
return to the simplicity of the earlier world was 
the only reformation possible, and, like the other 
enthusiasts for reform at that terrible time, he 
went too far. Old Greece could not be resusci- 
tated by a change of apparel; but he shared the 
universal mania for antique standards, and his 
influence on the fashion was very remarkable, for 
he succeeded in completely reversing the style of 
dress worn, and introduced that simplicity which 
in our colorless clime and unesthetic minds so 
soon developed into the worst ugliness. The 
waist was hoisted to the arm-pits, and the bodice 
became a mere legend. There were not too many 
petticoats, and no folds; and as the entire form 
and action of the body were distinguishable, a lady 
had to be very careful how she crossed her legs, 
lolled on sofas, or ran across aroom. Todo such 
things gracefully was the study of every girl; 
hence walking and entering a room, taking a seat, 
ete., were practiced under artistes, as we have 
since practiced the rapid steps of modern round 
dances. There was plenty of satire at our ex- 
pense then, naturally, and not without ground, for 
simplicity too often gave place to mere indelicacy, 
and there was no means of disguising thinness, or 
fatness, or any thing else then. Moreover, there 
were fanatics who outran David in their desire to 
be conspicuous, such as the Parisian Merveilleuses, 
who performed many follies under the great art- 
ist’s wing. 

FORM. 

As for shapes of dresses, a good way of testing 
the beauty of form is by drawing the outline of 
a dress, and looking at it from all points of view, 
and with half-closed eyes. This test, applied to 
that form of gown which was so long in vogue— 
the long, pinched waist, and the unnatural width 
of the hips, low neck, and no sleeves—proves the 
extreme ugliness of it. This gown in outline 
simply looks like a very ill-shaped wine-glass up- 
side down, The wide crinoline entirely conceals 
any natural grace of attitude, the horizontal line 
across the neck invariably decreases height, and 
the absence of sleeves is a painful blot to an ar- 
tistic eye. Few women’s arms are beautiful above 
the elbow. We are not like the Greeks, who made 
the improvement of the body their dearest study ; 
and, not having reduced our superfluous fat and 
cultivated our muscles into perfection, we ought 
to be careful how we expose them. A dress high 
behind or on the shoulders gives the whole height 
of the figure, and full sleeves are an improvement 
to every figure but a very stout one, just as the 
fashion of wearing the hair full and loose is more 
becoming to the face than that which scrapes it 
all back out of sight. The best way to decide on 
a really beautiful dress is by studying the pictures 
of the great masters of light and shade, and copy- 
ing them—Vandyck, Lely, Watteau, Gainsbor- 
ough, Reynolds, or Lawrence. I will now proceed 
to notice a few special rules. 


SUITABLE DRESSES. 


As for dresses suitable to certain persons, I 
need say but little. There are many books on 
the etiquette of dress, showing what is proper to 
be worn in the morning and in the evening and 
at noonday. A few simple hints will suffice 
here. Those who are very stout should wear 
nothing but black; those who are very thin 
should put a little padding in their gowns ; and 
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neither should be in the least décolletée. Perpen- 
dicular stripes in dresses give height and in- 
crease fullness, and are therefore particularly 
suited to very slight, small people, and particu- 
larly unfitted for stout figures. To fair persons 
blue is becoming—but not every blue. Dark 
blue or too brilliant a blue is extremely unbe- 
coming to that kind of complexion, and makes 
the skin yellow and the hair sandy. It is the old, 
pale, dull blue that really changes sand to gold. 
Pink, especially the old-fashioned yellow-pink, is, 
when not too brilliant, becoming to all complex- 
ions except that which goes with red hair. 
Light green may be safely worn by the very 
dark, the very rosy, and by the very pale when 
the skin is extremely clear; but to ordinary En- 
glish faces it is a trying color, though there are 
people who look well in nothing else. Green, 
mixed properly with pale blue, is very becoming 
indeed. Gray is the most beautiful color for old 
and young—I mean the soft silver gray which is 
formed by equal parts of black and white, with 
no touch of mauve init. It admits of any color 
in trimming, and throws up the bloom of the 
skin. Rose-color for some people is pretty, and 
not unbecoming. White, so disastrous to rooms, 
is generally becoming in dress—only very coarse 
complexions are spoiled by it. 

Short women should never wear double skirts 
or tunics—they decrease the height so much— 
unless, indeed, the tunic is very short and the 
skirt very long. So also do large, sprawling pat- 
terns used for trimmjngs; let these be left to 
women tall enough to carry them off. Neither 
let a very little woman wear her hair half down 
her back; let her lift it clean up as high as 
possible. 

Large feet should never be cased in kid—least 
of all white kid slippers—for kid reveals so 
clearly the form and movements of the feet, and 
stretches so easily, that few feet have a chance 
in them. Black stockings and shoes, even for 
evening wear, are the most appropriate choice. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL STYLES. 
WOOL MATERIALS. 


YHE same ides of combination which influences 
T rich fabries this season is found in simpler 
materials, those of ali wool being shown with 
mixed hues: a line of white shot in grays, browns, 
and invisible greens; gray damassé patterns on 
dull grounds, with here and there a line of car- 
dinal or the favorite mulberry-color. ‘These vary 
in price, according to texture and width, from $1 
to $3, and will be used for costumes with or with- 
out silk of the predominant color. The heavy 
water-proof wools will be used by ladies who wish 
costumes at once durable, simple, and refined. 
These are shown in great varieties, having a faint- 
ly outlined plaid in darkest grays, browns, and 
blues, with an occasional touch of red to give 
warmth to the effect. These in double width are 
shown at 83, the plaid being in a light hue, the 
groundwork very dark. Blue water-proof of a 
quality fit for costumes is shown at $2 50 a yard, 
and will also be popular, while the plain flannels 
in dark shades begin at 50 cents. 

CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS. 

These vary but slightly from last season, hav- 
ing a greater appearance of wool, and, as in oth- 
er wool fabrics, marked by plaids or a diagonal 
figure. A dark brown has the plaid outline in a 
lighter shade, with a zigzag of crimson running 
across ; a deep clair de lune has white and black 
in faint outline; an invisible green has the plaid 
in narrow lines of black, with an occasional knot 
of crimson or cream white. 


MATELASSE CLOTHS, BOURETTES, ETC. 


All-wool matelassé cloths brocaded with loz- 
enge-shaped figures and geometrical designs will 
be combined with plain cloths of the same color. 
The favorite bourette retains its popularity, and 
will be much worn during the coming winter. 
Rough-surfaced, illuminated Knickerbocker 
cloths, in mulberry, green, and brown, flecked 
with red, are among the importations. An ex- 
cellent Knickerbocker cloth is also shown of 
home manufacture, and fine French cashmeres of 
choice colors, designed to be worn with all-wool 
matelassé or silk. Alpacas will always be a sta- 
ple article for ladies’ business suits, for which a 
glossy surface that sheds dust is desirable; and 
in these there are, among other varieties, the fa- 
vorite Grand Opera brand, with the still finer 
beaver mohair and Turkish brilliantine, rivaling 
silk in their lustre. 


WOOL COSTUMES. 


Polonaises, draped slightly, will be much worn 
for ordinary occasions. The princesse form, but- 
toned down the front, and draped from six to ten 
inches below the back, and slightly at one side, 
finished with a flat bow of ribbon, is a service- 
able and stylish design, the edge of the garment 
being finished with five rows of stitching or a 
dark close galloon. These will be used in the 
wool materials over silk skirts trimmed with a 
deep side-pleating, each pleat being at least two 
inches wide, or two knife-pleated flounces. If a 
wool skirt is preferred, the same style may be 
employed. Should the polonaise be trimmed with 
silk, the under-skirt flounces may have bands of 
silk laid on the edge, or the silk flounces may be 
bound with wool, and should then be cut out in 
points or scallops and laid on scantily. For or- 
dinary usage a pretty wool polonaise has the 
princesse form, with a close pleating set in eight 
inches from the belt at the back; a row of but- 
tons extending down the middle pleat; large 
pockets are put on the sides; a pleated piece laid 
@ la Pompadour in the waist, with side pieces 
buttoning across below the bust. Trimming may 
be put down the side seams if desired. Jackets 





are sometimes outlined in trimming on the po- 
lonaises, and should have the points long, the 
sides sloping up to the belt, where a flap in pos- 
tilion or straight jacket fashion is set in. Others 
have the trimming straight around, diagonal dra- 
pery at the back being below the simulated jack- 
et. A polonaise of dull gray cloth was buttoned 
down the waist to the belt, the front breadths being 
opened straight at the left side, and finished with 
small ribbon bows, In the back, drapery was ar- 
ranged at the right side, a row of bows being set 
in tocorrespond. If jackets and round over-skirts 
are preferred to polonaises, the cuirass form, cut 
long, should be used for the jacket or the Louis 
Quinze, with straps of wool or silk crossing the 
front, or the vest simply buttoned. Such a costume, 
made up in silk and wool, had the Louis Quinze 
jacket very long, with the straps of silk bound in 
wool, three straps being put on each side of the 
middle seam in the back a short distance below the 
belt. The back was cut with the side pieces long, 
the middle piece half the length, and trimmed with 
the three straps laid across, every strap having a 
finish of dark pearl buttons. The sleeves had 
similar straps put on above a wide pleating of silk 
and wool. The over-skirt was long, and draped 
closely at the left side of the back, a row of straps 
extending thence to the edge of the over-skirt. 
The under-skirt was of silk, with two pleatings 
of wool and silk headed by bias bands. Another 
costume had the front breadths of the over-skirt 
eut down in three pieces, each bound with silk 
on one side, and laid over each other, finished 
with flat pearl buttons. The back was draped 
low down. 


BONNETS. 


Felt bonnets are not seen among the earliest 
importations for autumn. Various materials are 
employed for the covering of bonnet frames. 
The shapes for fall and early winter retain the 
favorable characteristics of last season, with 
welcome improvements. Prominent among the 
new shapes is one suggested by the popular ca- 
pote of last season, the crown being more pre- 
cisely round, the brim deeper and better shaped. 
This fits the head closely at the side, and can 
have face trimming or not, according to individ- 
ual fancy. A second style has a round crown, 
with brim slightly bent @ /a Marie Stuart. Anoth- 
er style has a diadem front piece above a curved 
band, where the flowers or face trimmings may 
be set in, The modified cottage shape will also 
be worn, and is particularly youthful and pretty. 
In general effect the bonnets are small and dainty 
in design, while their trimmings are entirely novel. 

The fabrics to be used for the covering as well 
as trimming of fall bonnets, and probably those 
worn late into the season, are silk, plush, satin, 
and, for ordinary wear, wool material like the 
costume. The colors are various, plush of deli- 
cate hues being shown in dress hats with satin 
trimmings, or vice versa; dark rich satins, the 
new tints in old gold, mulberry and garnet, bronze 
and seal brown, being prominent. The bonnets 
covered with plush have outside trimming in soft 
rolls or loops, and face trimming in satin of the 
same shade, while those covered in satin have a 
bandeau of plush outside and in, loops at the 
left side, and occasionally a binding of plush or 
a tiny pleated cape. This, of course, only forms 
the foundation ; both flowers and plumes will be 
used, the former in endless variety, although 
there are certain styles, simple, rich, and ele- 
gant, which will take the lead. French ladies 
of fashion are wearing carrots, turnips, apples, 
peaches, and pears on their bonnets; but the ca- 
price is too utterly out of taste to find favor 
with the best houses here. A Frenchwoman 
has a toilette for every hour of the day, and con- 
trives to give a certain piquancy to her bold- 
ness, which occasionally admits of such incon- 
gruities in head-gear. She may adorn her bon- 
net with apricots and apples, but that bonnet 
will be worn with the most appropriate costume, 
and will be seen possibly ¢wice in the season. It 
is impossible to follow all the fashionable vaga- 
ries of one nation while belonging to another, and 
in such grotesque caprices some allowance must 
be made for the difference in wearers. Velvet 
and satin flowers lead the fashion, and are shown 
in exquisite richness of color and design. A half 
wreath of old gold velvet leaves is touched here 
and there with the richest green, the whole being 
finished by a bird lying with folded wing in the 
brightest humming-bird hues. A full wreath of 
drooping green flowers has sprays of dull gold 
and acorns of oxidized silver. A wreath of crim- 
son satin leaves is finished with a group of four 
tiny birds with open wings. The two shades of 
bronze appear in flowers and leaves, the tilleul 
giving way somewhat to old gold and pale yellow. 
Mulberry is much used in both feathers and flow- 
ers, and will also be seen in plush and satin cov- 
erings. A half wreath of mulberry roses alter- 
nating with close velvet leaves is a rich trimming 
for a hat covered with mulberry plush a shade 
lighter. 

Feathers will be used as complete trimmings 
for the crowns of all the bonnets described, and 
are shown in every conceivable shade and color. 
A pale blue has the aigrette of darker blue going 
up the centre, and may be effectively worn on a 
blue satin or plush bonnet. The short tips have 
given way to a three-quarter-length plume, which 
will partially encircle the bonnet, being finished 
with loops of satin or plush, or flowers. 

The cloth bonnets, like the costumes, will be 
trimmed with a bandeau of silk of different color, 
or feathers; later in the season, with a narrow 
rim of fur. A pretty bonnet to match a dark 
gray cloth costume, with indefinite lines of blue 
and black, had the face trimming in blue velvet, 
and a band of short-stemmed gray feathers. The 
covering was of the same wool as the costume, 
and was bound with dark blue velvet. 

Bonnets covered with jets, and with jet falling 
over the brim in front, will be worn, but only 
with certain costumes, These can have no oth- 











er trimming, unless a judiciously arranged satin 
bandeau and loops. All-black bonnets, except in 
jet, will not be very popular. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConstaBe, & Co. ; 
Evans, Peake, & Co.; Battarp & Hatiey; and 
Worruineton & Suiru. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Lucy Spencer, who died in Boston a 
few days since at the age of seventy, was the 
largest woman in New England. She weighed 
four hundred pounds at the time of her death, 
and around her chest measured seventy inches. 
Her coffin was thirty-five inches wide, twenty- 
eight inches deep, six feet long, and it required 
ten men to lift it on the day of her funeral. 

—By the death of Mrs. CAROLINE M. STREET, 
of New Haven, which occurred on the 23d Au- 
gust, Yale College will immediately come into 
bequests valued at $250,000 in favor of the cor- 
poration and fellows. Among the pieces of 
epee given by busband and wife are the 
New Haven House, opposite the college; the 
Street Building, on the corner of Chapel Street 
and State; the building occupied by the New 
Haven Union. The money derived from the sale 
of the New Haven House is to complete the 
Yale Art Building; that from the Union Building, 
for the encouragement of art in the college; and 
that from the Street Building, for the founding 
of the Titus Street Professorship in the Yale 
Theological School. Mrs. Street was the moth- 
er of the wife of Admiral Foore. 

—Sir Henry THompson, the famous English 
surgeon, has hit upon a new method of spending 
his holiday. He has had constructed a house- 
boat, charmingly arranged, and in it, accompa- 
nied by his accomplished daughter, he is about 
to start on a sketching tour on the Thames. 

—In the British Parliament they have a little 
more of the family business than we have in our 
Congress. Mr. GLADSTONE has a son in the 
House; so also have Mr. Watkin (son of Sir 
EpwakD, recently in this country on railroad 
matters), Mr. GATHORNE Harpy, Mr. HUBBARD, 
Mr. Bass (beer), Mr. ALLSopp (beer), and Mr. 
SAMUELSON. It is mentioned as a curious fact 
about these legislative Britons that in no ease 
do both father and son take a prominent part 
in the business of the House. Of the ALL- 
sopps, both father and son are silent members. 
Of the Bassgs, the father occasionally speaks, 
but the son is not known even by sight to fifty 
members in the House. On the other hand, 
while the member for Greenwich, the senior 
GLADSTONE, is a not infrequent participator in 
Parliamentary debates, the voice of his son, who 
represents Whitby, is never heard. Similarly, 
Mr. GaTHORNE Harpy is a prominent member of 
the House, in the deliberations of which Mr. J. 
8. Harpy takes no regular part. And again 
the same rule holds good in the case of Mr. 
HUBBARD senior and Mr. HusBaRD junior. In 
the SAMUELSON family the same rule obtains, 
with the difference that the gift of fluency is the 
possession of the younger branch of the family. 

—MATTHEW RvssBLL, a miser, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who died a few days since, left a 
will in which $30,000 is devised to the Blind 
Asylum at Columbus, Ohio, and $10,000 to the 
Insane Asylum. The remainder of the property, 
about $21,000, was left to heirs, only three of 
whom live in this country. 

—Two more of the few remaining churches in 
London built by CHRISTOPHER WREN after the 
tire of 1666 are to be torn down. One of them 
is All-Hallows, where JoHN MILTON was bap- 
tized, the entry being still preserved in the par- 
ish register. One of the curious monuments in 
the city reads: “‘In memory of the Rev. Lav- 
RENCE SAUNDERS, M.A., rector of All-Hallows, 
Bread Street, who, for sermons preached in de- 
fense of the doctrines of the Reformation of the 
Chureh of England from the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, suffered martyrdom in y* third 
of Queen Mary, being burned at Coventry, Feb- 
ruary y® 8th, 1555.” The other church is St. 
Dionis Backchurch, in Fenchurch Street. It 
contains a monument of THomas RowLINson, 
the antiquary, the sale of whose library occupied 
twenty-five weeks. 

—Miss KaTe FieELD has sent over a new word. 
Recently she accompanied a lady to a publish- 
er’s, and when she intimated that she wanted 
one of her articles brought out in New York, 
the potentate answered, ‘‘ Very well, then we’ll 
simultane it.’ ‘* What’s that?’ was asked. 
“Oh, simply that it shall be published simul- 
taneously in London and New York.” 

—Captain Hiiton, who died at Dover, En- 
gland, July 21, in his ninety-sixth year, was the 
oldest officer in the British navy, with the ex- 
ception of Admiral WesTPHAL. He entered as 
a volunteer in 1795, and had thus served eighty- 
two years. 

—It is stated confidently in Continental papers 
that King Wr1Li1aM of Holland is contemplating 
an early abdication of the throne, and has for 
some time past been shipping furniture, pic- 
tures, etc., to a tine residence which he has taken 
in Paris. 

—Lady musicians are in favor in Michigan. 
At Grand Haven the band consists of Mr. Lu- 
KENS and the six Misses LUKENs, who play on 
all public occasions requiring music, such as 
processions and balls, and are also in the orches- 
tra of the theatre. The girls are blondes, of 
strikingly good figures, and pretty. They wear 
black short dresses, and hats with sweeping 
plumes. They are fine musicians. 

—Captain Ty er, British Inspector of Rail- 
roads, who was last year in this country, is now 
Sir Henry WuHatiey Tyuer. He is tifty-one, 
and a graduate of Woolwich. In 1854 he became 
captain of engineers, and since then has been in 
the civil service, where he has won distinction. 

—The Newsoury estate, in Chicago, is to be 
divided as soon as the necessary legal steps are 
complied with. About $2,500,000 of the estate 
is devised for the establishment and maintenance 
of a public library in that city. The income 
from the amount to be invested will surpass 
that of any public library in the country, not ex- 
excepting the Boston Public Library, or the 
amount annually 5 hd by Congress for 
the Congressional Library. 

—A New York correspondent of a Cincin- 
nati paper gossips as follows about the grand- 
sons of JOHN JacoB Astor: ‘* Much has been 
said of late concerning the establishment of 
two Astor Offices—a fact which took place last 
May. The explanation of this is found in the 


his entire real estate to his two grandsons, and 
made their father their trustee. Consequently, 
when his death placed them in possession of the 
property, a division was necessary. It is said 
that they made two parcels, as nearly equal as 
— and drew lots for the choice. Jonn 

ACOB got the original office on Prince Street, 
and WILLIAM opened an office next door. Each 
of these men has more wealth than their grand- 
father’s entire estate. He died in 1848, since 
which time the property has more than doubled. 
The brothers made their division, as it is said, 
last year, and are on the best of terms, but there 
will be an inevitable rivalry in the pursuit of 
wealth. WuLLiam employs as chief clerk Mr. 
KissaM, who was with his father for twenty 
years, while Joun Jacos has in his son WaL- 
DORF a sufficient manager. WtHLLIaM has a son 
named JOHN Jacos and several daughters, one 
of whom was married last year. Thus far the 
brothers use the fire-proof building in common. 
This is a small structure, with barred windows 
and iron shutters, which contains the archives 
of the estate, and also contains two large safes, 
which hold the more valuable securities.”’ 

—It is said that Mr. Witt1amM Biack’s next 
story will appear in Good Words, and that he 
will take his readers back to the West High- 
lands, and picture the old style of life there; 
then the scene will shift to London. 

—Prince Gustavus of Vasa, who died a few 
days since at Pilnitz, at the age of seventy-eight, 
was a field-marshal in the Austrian service, and 
father of the regnant Queen of Saxony. With 
him becomes extinct the male line of the Hot- 
STEIN-GOTTORPS, Who reigned in Sweden from 
1751 to the abdication of Gustavus ADOLPHUS 
IV. in 1809. 

—Professor Saxporn, the old Professor of 
Latin at Dartmouth, has for many years been 
in the habit of noting in his journal the impres- 
sions made upon him by members of the suc- 
cessive graduating classes. He looked back the 
other day to see what he thought twenty years 
ago of Governor Noyes, of Ohio, lately appoint- 
ed minister to France. The entry is as follows: 
‘““EDWARD FOLLENSBEE Noyes was a bright, 
active man, earnest, prompt, fluent, and elo- 
quent. His rank as a scholar was high; his 
conduct irreproachable; his influence good; his 
popularity great. He gave promise of uncom- 
mon usefulness.” 

—Mr. Darwin, whose name is so often before 
the English-speaking public, is, fortunately for 
himself, and always has been, in easy circum. 
stances, above the toil of earning an income. 
Unlike many philosophers, he has not had the 
mortification of spending his best hours in the 
drudgery of official routine, or the hardly less 
wearisome task of teaching. He has been en- 
abled to devote his entire time to his favorite 
ursuits, and since his marriage with his cousin, 
Miss Emma WeEpDGwoop, has resided at Down, 
amid the rich and varied scenery of one of the 
prettiest parts of Kent. As his numerous fam- 
ily has grown up around him, he has been re- 
lieved of all the cares which distract the scien- 
tific worker in the heat and turmoil of active 
life. He leads a truly calm and philosophic ex- 
istence, unvexed by the contemplation of weekly 
bills and the signing of checks. In his wife and 
family he is especially happy, being spared the 
ain of degenerate offspring. His eldest son, 
Mr. Witt1aM Darwin, is a banker at South- 
ampton ; the second, GzorGE, took high honors 
at Cambridge, and is now a Fellow of Trinity; 
the third, Franx, who has inherited his father’s 
ill health, acts as his secretary; the fourth, 
LEONARD, is an officer in the artillery, and dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the scientific corps 
sent to observe the transit of Venus; the fifth, 
Horace, is an excellent mathematician. One 
married and one unmarried daughter complete 
a family whose constant care is to relieve its 
head of all possible trouble or anxiety. 

—Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADams is not in dan- 
ger of immediate destitution. He pays taxes on 
real estate estimated at $1,410,476, personal 
property worth $1,384,165, and bank shares val- 
ued at $149,904—a total of $2,944,545. 

—Mr. J. P. Husparp, of Greenwich, New 
York, has a fine place in that village, the result 
of a unique and laudable system of financiering. 
In his green and salad days Mr. HuBBaRD, in- 
stead of blowing tobacco clouds, put aside the 
ordinary daily cost of cigars into a fund for fu- 
ture use. This fund has enabled him to build a 
beautiful residence with grounds tastefully laid 
out. Young smokers may apply the moral. 

—Of Madame BONAPARTE, now nearly one 
hundred years old, and living in Baltimore, a 
leading banker of that city says that he knows 
‘no man capable of creating legitimately, with 
so small a capital, the large fortune amassed by 
Madame BonaPARTE. Sle has no accomplish- 
ment in any branch of art, and although her 
love of study remains, her fast-increasing blind- 
ness deprives her of this resource. Her wit is 
still incisive, her conversation replete with in- 
terest, her memory retaining minutely every 
incident and figure of the wondrous diorama 
that bas unrolled before her eyes close upon one 
hundred years.” 

—Miss Crawsnay, the daughter of an iron- 
master in Wales, is said to be the richest heiress 
now on the engaged list in England. Her dow- 
ry is said to be $500,000. She is about to give 
her hand and heart to a briefless young barrister. 
These iron-masters’ daughters have a very con- 
siderate way of selecting b ecbed men for their 
husbands. Sir GrorcGe Euuiorr’s daughter 
married one of the special correspondents of the 
London Daily News, and recently the heiress of a 
Durham colliery proprietor bolted with the ed- 
itor ofa north country newspaper. It is said of 
one of these ladies, that meeting with a gentle- 
man on board a steamer which was engaged in 
laying a deep-sea cable in the Atlantic, they very 
naturally took to flirting on the quarter-deck. 
The lady was all alone except with papa. The 
gentleman made himself agreeable, and being 
tall and handsome, of course soon ingratiated 
himself with the iron-king’s daughter. One day, 
finding himself alone with her, he proposed 
thereand then. ‘ Hush!’’ said the lady; ‘‘ papa 
is asleep on the sofa, and might hear you. Let 
us take a stroll on deck.”” ‘* I am very sorry,” 
said the lady, resuming the conversation on 
deck, “but of course you did not know, when 
you were talking to me below, that I was en- 
gaged. But I have a sister at home who is ex- 
actly like me; you would not know us apart; 
and when we return home I will introduce you 
to her.’’ The introduction followed in due 
course, and the marriage within six montis. 
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Gros Grain Dress for Elderly 
Lady. 

Tue waist of this black gros grain 
dress is buttoned in front, and is 
trimmed on the bottom with a gros 
grain fold and silk fringe. A fichu 
arranged of folds and edged with 
fringe completes the waist. The 
sleeves are trimmed to match the 
fichu. Cap of silk tulle and gros 
grain ribbon. 


Striped Satin Dress for 
Elderly Lady. 

Tue trimming for this gray and 

black striped satin dress consists of 

black velvct, white Spanish lace, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. | 








Figs. 3 and 4.—The collar is 
made of double linen in the man- 
ner described for Fig. 1, and the 
cuff, likewise of linen, is trimmed 
with mignardise and lace stitches. 


Point Mache Neck-Tie, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue ends of this neck-tie of 
pale blue serge ribbon are trimmed 
with netted lace, which is copied 
from designs of the Renaissance 
period. This lace differs from 
netted guipure in the material em- 
ployed, which consists of white 
and colored silk and fine and 
coarse real gold thread, and in its 
picot edge wrought with gold 
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and gros grain bows. Coiffure of | thread. 








TRAVELLING UMBRELLA. 


Gros Grain Dress ror Exvperty Lapy 


figured black 
tulle, laee, gros 
grain ribbon, 
and flowers. 


Travelling 

Umbrella. 
Tue frame of 
this umbrella is 
covered with 


black silk 
serge. For con- Fig 
venience in ~4 


travelling the 
stick of the 
umbrella may 
be _ removed. 
To effect this, 
the point is 
unscrewed as 
seen in the il- 
lustration, when 


Fig. 1.—Emprom- 
ERED LINEN 
CoLnar. 
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Fig. 1.—Port 
Macne Neck- 
T1x.—{See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 
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the stick may 
be taken out 
and used as a 
walking-cane. 


Embroidered Linen 
Collars and Cuffs, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—The col- 
lar and cuff are made of 
double linen, and are 
trimmed with embroidery 
figures, which are joined 


with lace stitches. The 
collar is set on a muslin Fig. 2.—Desten ror Neck-Tie, | 
chemisette. Fic. 1. 


For each end work the 
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Srrivep Satis Dress ror Experty Lapy. 


Fig. 4.—Curr 
FOR COLLAR, 
Fig. 3. 


row always 1 
st. on the edge 
turned toward 
the middle of 
the work, and 
after working 
44 rounds finish with 1 st. 
Tie the working thread to 
the first st. on the outer 
edge of the free half of the 
work, and finish the remain- 
der of the netting in the 
same manner. Having fin- 
ished the netting, set both 
ends of the neck-tie on one 
square and two three-corner- 
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white silk on a 
steel knitting- 
needle, size No. 
4, beginning 
with 1 st. 
(stitch), and 
widening 1 st. 
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each round un- 
til the founda- 
tion counts 44 
st. Narrow 1 
st. in the mid- 
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half of the end 
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ed pieces of linen as shown by Fig. 3, and stretch them in a frame. Work first 
the flowers with blue saddler’s silk in two shades, in point de toile, fill the 
foundation with fine soft gold thread in point d’esprit, and then work the leaves 
with olive green silk in point de reprise, and the vines in half-polka stitch, and 
finally edge all the flowers with coarse gold thread. The pointed edge is worked 
with olive green silk over two coarse gold threads in button-hole stitch; the 
lower thread is laid in loops to form the picots on the outer edge. After finish- 
ing the embroidery the projecting netted foundation is cut away. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1—Dress ror Girt From 4 10 6 Years orp. The dress is made of pale 
blue linen, and consists of a skirt and coat with vest fronts. The trimming is 
composed of light and dark blue galloon and white pearl buttons. White straw 
hat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Percate anp Guipure Dress. The skirt of brown percale is forty- 
two inches long in front, fifty inches long in the back, and three yards wide on 
the bottom. The trimming consists of two side-pleated ruffles of the material 
five and four inches wide and two strips of cream-colored guipure each two 
inches and a half wide. The long sacque is made of guipure and brown percale 
lining, and is trimmed on the bottom with fringe five inches and three-quarters 
wide. At the throat is a bow of blue ribbon two inches and three-quarters 
wide. Cut the sacque from Figs. 16-22, No. IV., of Supplement to Harper's 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. X. 

Fig. 8.—Dr Bice Dress. The skirt of this fawn-colored de bége dress is 
trimmed with a side-pleated flounce, on which are set embroidered folds of gros 
grain in a lighter shade and buttons at regular intervals. A similar fold forms 
the heading of this flounce. The over-skirt, of the same material as the skirt, is 
trimmed with a fold on the bottom, and is draped at the right side, and 
furnished with a pocket. The pocket is made of the lighter shade, and 
‘s. trimmed with embroidery, a gros grain fold, buttons, and grelots. The 
Breton waist of light material is furnished with a pleated plastron of 
brown gros grain. The trimming is composed of folds of gros grain, 
embroidery, tabs, and buttons. Black and brown mixed straw hat, 
trimmed with velvet, a heron feather, and a feather aigrette. 

Figs. 4 and 6.—Bunrina Dress. This dress of dark blue bunting 
consists of a skirt and polonaise. The skirt is forty-four 
inches long in front, fifty-six inches long in the back, and 
three yards and a quarter wide on the bottom. It is 
trimmed with two side-pleated ruffles of bunting three 
inches wide, and with Spanish lace insertion two inches wide. 
Similar insertion and white pearl buttons form the trimming 
for the polonaise, the back of which is covered with pleating. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with light and dark blue ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 Years oLp. The 
trimming for this white batiste dress consists of lace, a 

yinding and strips of red percale embroidered with white 
cotton, and bows of red ribbon. 


Silk and Lace Neck-Tie. 
See illustration on page 596. 
Tuts neck-tie consists of a piece of black faille forty 
inches long and five inches and three-quarters wide, which 
































Fig. 6.—Buntine Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
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is hemmed on the sides, and is trimmed on each end with a side-pleating of 
double silk tulle two inches and seven-eighths deep and a similar pleating six 
inches deep. The upper edge of the narrow pleating is sewed to the neck-tie, 
and the under edge is set on a strip of faille an inch and three-quarters deep 
and of the same width as the neck-tie. The wide pleating is set on this strip 
as shown by the illustration. Sew white erépe lisse on the ends of the neck-tie, 
embroider them in chain stitch with olive, blue, and pink shaded silk floss, and 
cut away the material between the design figures as shown by the illustration. 


Knitted Insertion for Scarfs and Tidies, 
See illustration on page 596, 

Tuts insertion is worked with cotton, worsted, or thread, according to the 
purpose for which it is designed. Make a foundation of 25 st. (stitch), and on 
these knit in rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—K. 2 togeth- 
er (knit 2 st. together), twice t. t. o. (throw the thread over), k. 2 together, 7 k 
(kfiit plain), t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. 0., 7 k., k. 2 together, twice t 


K 2 t. o., k. 2 
together. 2d round.—Sl. (slip 1 st.), 11 k., 1 p. (purled), 12 k. (but on the t. t. 
o. work always 1 k.,1 p.). 3d round.—SlL, 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 








2 together, 3 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 3 
together, twice t. t. 0.,k. 2 together, 2 k 


k., t. t. o, k. 2 together, 3 k., k. 2 
{th round.—Sl., 10 k., 3 p., 11 k. 
5th round.—K. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 4 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together. 6th 
round.—SI.,9 k.,5 p., 10k. 7th round.—SlL, 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o. 
k. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 7 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 tog 

gether, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k. 8th round.—Sl.,8k.,7p.9k. 9th 
round,—K. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 2 k., k. { 
k., working the middle five of these 9 k. very loosely, so that they form long 
stitches; t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together. 
10th round.—SL., 7 k., 2 p., twice t. t. o., knit off the 5 long st. together, twice 
t. t.0.,2p.,8k. 11th round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 


er, 2 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 5 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 2 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., k, 2 together, 2k. 12th round.—Sl.,8 k.,7 p.,9k. 13th round. 


—K. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 3 k., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., 5 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together. 14th round. 
—S1L, 9k. 5p,10k. 15th round.—Sl., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t: t. 0., k. 2 
together, 4 k., t. t. o., «. 2 together, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 4 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t.o., k. 2 together, 2k. 16th round.—S1,10k.,3 p.,11k. Repeat 
always the Ist to 16th rounds. 


Knitted Edging for Scarfs and Tidies. 
See illustration on page 596. 

Tus edging is worked with worsted, tidy cotton, or crochet cotton, according 
to the purpose for which it is designed, It is knitted crosswise in rounds going 
back and forth on a foundation of 21 st. (stitch), as follows: Ist round.—For 
one square with dot work 4 k. (knit plain), turn the work, purl the same 4 st., 
turn the work, knit off the same 4 st. going forward, working first 1 k., then 
for a dot take the next 2 st. on a separate needle, lay the working thread five 
times loosely from the wrong side to the front about these 2 st.,and then knit 
the latter and the last st. of the square plain. This completes the square, with 
the exception of the st. to be cast off in the next round. T. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), 1 square as before, t. t. 0., 6 k., 1 dot as before, 2 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 
together (knit 2 st. together), 1 k. 2d round.—Sl. (slip), 2 k., t. t. 0., k. 
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gether, 8 k., turn the work, and going back on 
the st. knit previously work 4 k., 1 dot, 4 k.,t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, 1 k., turn the work, sl., 2 k., t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, 8 k., twice alternately on the 
next t. t. o. work 4 st., 1 k., 1 p. (purled), 1 k.,1 
p., cast off 4 st. (in casting off the first time draw 
the last of these 4 st. over the first of the 4 st. 
worked on the next t. t. o., and the second time 
draw the last st. over the first of the following 
st. to be cast on anew). 3d round.—Cast on 4 
st., twice alternately one square as previously de- 
scribed, t. t. o.; then 5 k., 1 dot, 3 k., 1 dot, 2 k., 
t. t.o0., k. 2 together,1 k. 4th round.—SL, 2 k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 12 k., turn the work, 2 k., 
1 dot, 3 k., 1 dot, 5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., 
turn the work, sl., 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 12 
k., twice alternately on the next t. t. o. knit 4 st., 
cast off 4 st. (as in the 2d round). 5th round.— 
Cast on 4 st., twice alternately 1 square, t. t. 0. ; 
then 4 k., twice alternately 1 dot, 3 k.; then 1 
dot, 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1k. 6th round. 
—Sl., 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 16 k., turn the 
work, 2 k., 1 dot, twice alternately 3 k., 1 dot, 
then 4 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., turn the 
work, sl., 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 12 k., twice 
alternately cast off 4 st., on the next t. t. o. knit 
4st..then 4k. 7th round.—Cast off 4 st., twice 
alternately one square, t. t. 0.; then 1 k., 1 dot, 
2k., 1 dot, 3 k., 1 dot, 2k., t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er, 1k. 8th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 12 k., turn the work, 3 k., 1 dot, 2 k., 1 
dot, 5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., turn the 
work, sl., 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 8 k., twice 
alternately cast off 4 st., on the next t. t. o. knit 
4st.,then4k. 9th round.—Cast off 4 st., twice 
alternately one square, t. t. o., then 1 k., 1 dot, 
3 k.,1 dot, 2 k., t. t. o.,k. 2 together, 1k. 10th 
round. —Sl., 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 8 k., turn 
the work, 3 k., 1 dot, 5 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
1 k., turn the work, sl, 2 k., t. t. 0, k. 2 togeth- 
er, 4 k., twice alternately cast off 4 st., on the 
next t. t. o. knit 4 st.; then 4 k. 11th round. 
—Cast off 4 st., twice alternately one square, t. 
t.o.; then 2 k., 1 dot, 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
1k. i2th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 
er, 4 k., turn the work, 6 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 togeth- 
er, 1 k., turn the work, sl., 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether, 4 k., twice alternately on the next t. t. o. 
knit 4 st., cast off 4 st. 13th round.—Cast on 4 
st., twice alternately one square, t. t. 0., then 6 
k., 1 dot, 2 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. Re- 
peat always the 2d to 13th rounds. 








THE POSTMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
By tae Avruor or “Joun Hatiurax, GenTLEMAN,” 


A RE there in Amevica—I doubt not there 
are—children like some of our English 
children, whose constant outcry is that they “ hate 
lessons *” Regardless of the endless anxieties 
—to say nothing of the endless pounds—which 
their parents have expended upon their educa- 
tion, they seem determined to learn, not as much, 
but as little, as they possibly can: are glad of 
any excuse that helps them to shirk work, and 
appear to consider that the whole end and aim of 
life is play. Poor little souls, they will soon find 
out their mistake! Quickly enough comes the 
time of all work and no play, when to please 
one’s self or to amuse one’s self is the last thing 
one is ever able to think of. But—no preaching 
just now—I only want to tell, for the benefit of 
all idle children, a simple little story which has 
lately come under my notice—a “quite true” 
story, though as yet a mere fragment, literally a 
“story without an end.” What the end may be, 
fate—that is, God—will prove in time; mean- 
while I can do no harm, and may do some good, 
especially to those lazy children aforesaid, to give 
its beginning. 

I arrived one afternoon, on a brief three days’ 
visit, at a certain town in the west of England. 
Almost as socn as I entered there was put into 
my hand, with my post letters, another, unstamp- 
ed, which looked not unlike a tradesman’s circu- 
lar, more especially as it was addressed in a clear, 
clerk-like hand. 

I noticed this, being rather particular about 


when less busy, I did not think of it again for 
twenty-four hours. 

“There was a note for you,” said one of my 
friends next day; “the postman brought it from 
his little invalid daughter. She can not stir out 
of doors. She thought perhaps you might come 
and see her.” 

This was quite another story, Somewhat con- 
science-smitten, I sought for the letter, and re- 
opened it. 


—‘ So interested in some of your books which 
I have read, and so often wished to see you, that 
I thought perhaps if you could spare time you 
would not mind calling. Father, who is the post- 
man, told me you were here. 

“T am a little deformed girl, and am fast re- 
covering from a severe attack of bronchitis. I 
have always been fond of reading, and composing 
bits of poetry and prose. I inclose a little piece 
which I have written lately for you to see. 

“ Believe me to remain, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“E. M. H——.” 


I will not give her name or her address: we 
English are very reticent, and initials will answer 
all the purpose. But I was touched—would not 
any body have been touched ?—by this simple 
little letter, well and neatly written, orthography 
and grammar quite correct; remarkably so for a 
girl of fifteen, as I heard she was. I know, I am 
sorry to say, many a girl, and boy too, of the 
same age, costing their parents from £100 to 
£200 a year for school education, who can nei- 
ther write nor spell half so well as the postman’s 
daughter. 

And the poem—here it is: 


“A MEMORY. 


‘Where the far-off mountain heights 
Tower above the leaves that quiver, 
Where the checkered golden lights 
Shimmer on the rippling river, 
Grew my flower of life’s delights 


In my heart still fair as ever. 


** All around, beneath, and o’er, 
Silver bells soft music ring; 
Valley lilies fragrance pour, 
Bird and bee and brooklet sing; 
But my lily is no more— 
She is dead, as dies the spring. 
“Some day on a distant strand, 
Far beyond the rolling river, 
In that joy-illumined land 
Where no sad voice whispers ‘ Never,’ 
She will take me by the hand— 
e shall live and love forever.” 


Nothing very wonderful, certainly, nor origi- 
nal; merely the echo of other poems with which 
the girl was familiar, but correct in rhyme and 
rhythm, graceful, musical—quite equal to many 
verses written in albums or sung in drawing- 
rooms with great applause. Nay, I have known 
several middle-aged bards who set great store 
by productions not very superior to that of this 
child of fifteen—this “little deformed girl,” as 
she wrote of herself with such simple pathos. 
Do any of you blooming damsels of fifteen, just 
beginning to find out, or to wish, that you were 
pretty—and no harm in being pretty, but a very 
great blessing, if you are not conceited over what 
is no merit of yours—do you, can you, imagine 
what it would be to write of yourself deliberately 
that pathetic line ? 

Unquestionably I must go and see her, and 
early next morning, the only time I had. 

A lovely April morning it was, one of those 
days which make one feel glad to be alive. The 
garden was full of birds’ songs, budding leaves 
and flowers; the familiar outlines of the high 
moorland beyond looked exquisitely soft and still. 
Thither, in another hour, we were all going, 


“Beyond the blue hill’s utmost rim,” 


to a tiny bay, a paradise for children, where the 
miles and miles of bare green down and lofty 
cliffs dip into a hollow in which the beating of 
the tide has made two arches of sea-worn rock, 
called the Mermaid’s Cave. Already we seemed 
to smell the salt breeze, as it came in landward 
a few miles, bearing with it the scent of furzy 





handwritings, as it is natural to one accust d 
to read many MSS. Some people, especially 
young people, hardly recognize how strong is the 
involuntary impression thus given: whether good 
or bad, careless or neat, firm or feeble. I opened 
the letter : 


“Dear Mapam,—Please excuse the liberty I | 


take in writing to you, but I have been so inter- 
ested in some of your books—” 


I closed it abruptly. Truly, if one were given 
to profane jesting, one would be inclined to hope 
that heaven was a place where one’s “ works” 
did not follow one. Oh! the innumerable letters 
which we authors are in the habit of receiving, 
where a little eulogistic comment on our writings 
is followed by a reference to the correspondents’, 
and a petition to read them or get them printed ! 
A young “ poet” actually once asked me to publish 
his volume at my own expense, adding that “ pos- 
terity would reward me!” And something very 
like a page of verses cccupied the second sheet 
of this letter. No wonder I shut it up with a 
kind of sigh, half weariness, half pity. Will these 
hapless rhymsters never learn that poetry—even 
real poetry—seldom pays? And prose scribblers, 
“the mob of gentlemen,” or gentlewomen (alas! 
too often poor gentlewomen), “who write with 
ease,” and think that their facility and their pov- 
erty constitute an undeniable claim upon the 
world to read them—can these unfortunates not 
take in the simple truth that really good work, 
soon or late, is sure to find its market—it is too 
rare a commodity not to be valuable—while bad 
work, however bolstered up by the best of intro- 
ductions, if any one be so uncandid as to give 
them, will as certainly find its level too, and drop 
into its natural grave, the waste-paper basket ? 

Replacing the letter in its envelope, to be read 





« and primrose lanes. And such blue 
sky—such sunshine! Yes, it was, as I say, good 
only to be alive. 

We turned out into the fresh morning air, and 
went down the town to see the postman’s daugh- 
ter. 

I do not know if she had expected us: proba- 
bly she had; for, though so early in the fore- 
noon, she was up and dressed—so far as it can 
be called “ up” merely to move from bed to sofa. 
Her being “ dressed,” too, was a very mild form 
of toilette; still, she looked exceedingly neat and 
clean, even pretty—for she was rather pretty in 
face—and, alas! there was little to notice except 
the face; the poor stunted figure appeared no 
bigger than that of a child of ten.years old, and 
the white, wasted hands were also unnaturally 
small. But the eyes, the brow—all she had of 
physical life seemed concentrated there. 

One could quite understand now how it was 
that the girl wrote poetry; how hers was one of 
those abnormal cases in which the mind is too 
large for the body—or, rather, when the mental 
faculties, deprived of the balance-weight of a 
healthy body, take refuge within themselves, and 
develop to an almost painful degree, often to the 
absolute ruin of that house of clay which may 
be said less to shelter than to imprison the soul. 

In fine, this was obviously one of the sad sto- 
ries, so common and so inexplicable, when “ Why 
hast Thou made me thus ?” seems the natural out- 
ery; when reason sinks powerless to explain away 
what seems so cruelly unjust and hard, and even 
faith, quicker-sighted, can only accept the won- 
derful alleviations that sometimes come, and trust 
vo having the mystery of it all cleared up one day. 
Evidently it had pleased God to give this poor 
girl a soul, but to put it into a body so feeble, so 


| diseased, that how the two had held together for 


fifteen years was a marvel. Yet her looks were 





neither sad nor discontented; on the contrary, 
the face had a remarkably placid expression, and 
her smile of welcome and the few words she said 
were equally self-possessed, gentle, and sweet. 

“Yes, she had been lying there, not once out 
of the house, ever since Christmas—four months 
now. Part of that time she had suffered much 
(the root of her ailinents was in the spine), but 
she did not suffer now—not, anyhow, as former- 
ly. She was very comfortable here, even though 
it was a street, and the room” (a respectable arti- 
san’s parlor, about twelve feet square) “ was not 
large. But when the weather changed she hoped 
to get out into the garden behind: she had lain 
there a great deal last summer. The flowers be- 
side her—yes, somebody had brought them; she 
was excessively fond of flowers. And books— 
she read every book she could get hold of; and 
she was teaching herself Latin and French; had 
tried to become pupil-teacher at a school, so as 
to earn her own living, but had broken down in 
health, and been obliged to come home. Prob- 
ably she had worked too hard, been too anxious, 
for she did not get well, as other people, after 
an attack of bronchitis, but had been invalided 
for months. Certainly she did sometimes feel 
rather tired, but people were so very kind in 
coming to see her ;” and so on, and so on. 

All these facts, communicated scarcely so 
much by the girl herself—she seemed a very si- 
lent creature—as by her mother, a delicate-look- 
ing woman, neat, respectable, and quiet, reached 
me vaguely, for I felt oppressed by the exceeding 
sadness of the whole thing, except for that which 
sanctifies sadness into something higher than joy 
—the brave endurance of an inevitable ill. 

Inevitable it surely was. I saw at a glance 
that no earthly power could ever make this poor 
girl’s life into a healthy life, or take from her that 
burden of pain which she must have borne from 
her cradle; never to lay down, except in that last 
bed from which, we believe, the spirit springs tri- 
umphant into, not rest, but the everlasting and 
ever joyful service of God. 

Poor child, only fifteen! to be left lying here, 
while I, a middle-aged woman, but in perfect 
health and strength and capacity of enjoyment, 
was going with a tribe of children and young 
people across the green country to the beautiful 
sea-side, delicious to me still as to them. Our 
world, it seemed limitless; but hers was con- 
densed into one narrow room, the street outside, 
and a small glimpse of sky above the roofs of 
the opposite houses—except for that strange 
kingdom-—“ my mind to me a kingdom is”— 
which the poor young thing seemed to have 
taken by storm, against all opposition of fate, 
and where, by her looks at least, she reigned in 
content. Her books, her needle-work, when she 
was too ill to study, the flowers beside her, the little 
MS. book which she did not offer me, nor did I 
propose to read—all bespoke a nature strong in 
itself, and capable of doing what so few of us do 
—making the best of things. 

I said little, scarcely more than the girl her- 
self—in fact, I could not; I felt that instead of 
instructing, I was learning; but I promised her a 
few books, and gave her the advice that a wise 
friend—a literary lady too—gave to me in my 
teens: “My dear, never mind your poetry: fin- 
ish your education.” 

Throughout that sweet spring day, full of a 
strange mixture of pleasure and pain, which it is 
needless to dilate upon here—across the scented 
moorlands, gleaming with yellow furze, and the 
wide green down, every mile of which was haunt- 
ed with many memories, until we came out upon 
the long blue sea-line, calm as the eternity which 
rounds them all—I was followed by the thought 
of that helpless little figure and placid content- 
ed face lying in the dark corner, quite away from 
the sunshine, the sea-line, and the flowers. 

Not altogether from these last, for one of my 
young folks took her that same afternoon the most 
lovely handful of hyacinths, primroses, orchises, 
and cowslips. If only we could have gladdened 
her ears as well as her eyes by wafting to her 
the happy cry of the cuckoo, the song of the lark 
and thrush, the musical beat of the waves on the 
beach, or the thud of the tide against the Mer- 
maid’s Cave! But all these delights, which so 
many count as nothing, yet which to one of the 
poetic temperament are—must be—almost every 
thing, were to her, at present at least, denied. 

But “my faith is large in time,” and in that 
patience which, by cheerful acceptance of the sad 
present, sometimes opens the way to a better fu- 
ture. Only the wicked are God - forsaken even 
in this oftentimes sorrowful world. 

I went home, and turning over in my mind 
what could possibly be done to brighten that 
sad, shadowed life, to make the most of it for 
herself and for others, be it a long life or a short 
one, it occurred to me to send one or two of her 
poems, and tell her story, for the benefit of the 
readers of the Youth’s Companion. And in or- 
der that the facts might be given as simple facts, 
without any imaginative gloss, I wrote for accu- 
rate information as to her brief history, which 
her mother had told me, but which I had listened 
to in a hasty, preoccupied fashion while watch- 
ing, full of thoughts, the little childish face. 

This was the answer I got, inclosed in a letter 
from the mother—both are worth any language 
ef mine: 


“T was fifteen on July 18,1876. I have been 
to Miss H——’s boarding-school for two and a 
half years, before which I had a few months at 
the British school in this town. In addition to 
geography, history, etc., I learned French and a 
little music. From midsummer to Christmas, 
1876, I learned Latin, and taught a junior class. 
In December, 1876, I passed the examination of 
the College of Preceptors, in the first division of 
the third class, and received a certificate for the 
seven subjects on which I was examined, viz., arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, English history, Scrip- 
ture history, French, and free-hand drawing. 





“T gained three first prizes in the first class be- 
fore I began to teach—one for English, and two for 
French and English. also received some prizes. 
from the editor of Kind Words, viz., senior prize- 
in the young authors’ competition, for a poem 
called ‘ Dreams and Realities,’ two books, and ten: 
shillings in money, July, 1874; senior prize in 
handwriting competition, January, 1874; junior 
prize for verses for a birthday card, October, 1874; 
— prize for a poem on the ‘ Sabbath,’ August, 
1875. 

“T also gained honorable mention in Kind 
Words for a sonnet, for handwriting (1875), for 
an essay on a favorite proverb, for a set of but- 
ton-holes, for a historical mental picture, and for 
six original proverbs. In July, 1876, I had a 
poem called ‘Summer’ printed in Kind Words. 

“E. M. H——.” 


Merely this statement—hare facts, not a word 
more—but what a catalogue of work done! in- 
cluding the admirably feminine work of the “ six 
button-holes.” What patience! what persever- 
ance! and this in no high or even middle rank, 
but that of a postman’s daughter! What an in- 
domitable struggle after education in the board- 
ing-school, probably a very small one, where the 
little pupil-teacher contrived, during the two and 
a half years, to do so much, when many girls, 
healthy, well-to-do young creatures, whose parents 
pay from £100 to £150 a year for their educa- 
tion, contrive to do so very little! 

This girl’s parents—I did not see her father, 
but here is what her mother says of her: 


“Dear Mapam,—My little girl herself has writ- 
ten the statement which you require; and as you 
wished for her character, I will give it to the best 
of my ability. 

“She has always been truthful and conscien- 
tious, fond of study, and anxious to learn; and far 
as I have been able to judge, during the time she 
was with Miss H , won her respect and con- 
fidence, and the love of her school-fellows. 

“T have always wished that she should have 
education enough to fit her for a teacher, for I 
thought it probable she would not be abie to earn 
her living in any other way. In consequence of 
her spinal weakness, which she has suffered from 
ever since she was a twelvemonth old, and for 
which she wears iron supports, I fear that the 
teaching and learning combined, during the last 
half year she was at school, was too great demand 
upon her strength, and was partly the means of 
bringing on the illness from which she is only just 
recovering. 

“Tt will be a great grief to me if she can not 
have any more education, as she has often said, 
when we have talked of her future as a teacher, 
‘Ah, mother, if I am able I shall be a writer!’ 
Throughout her life she has had a great deal of 
suffering, which she has always borne cheerfully 
and patiently,” etc., etc. (the rest is merely thanks, 
and need not be copied). 

Both letters I have transcribed literatim ; they 
are absolutely accurate as to spelling and gram- 
mar. What advantages of education the mother 
had, I know not, but evidently enough to appre- 
ciate and desire the like for her child; and she 
incloses what I conclude is the latest written 
poem, which I give without comment, correction, 
or criticism, except the reminder that the writer 
is still under sixteen : 


SONNET. 
“Could the singer, hearing angel music sung, 

But give the world one thrilling, matchless strain ; 

Could but the poet translate unto men 
The hundred whispers of his spirit’s tongne; 

Or could the painter's trembling, eager hand 

Depict the glowing hues of earth and sky, 

The beauties radiant to his soul’s clear eye, 
Man would not laugh and fail to understand. 
But now our voiceless spirita yearn for wings 

To soar beyond these stifling prison bars 

Out in the silence, out beyond the stars, 
Beyond the a of earthly things, 

Where thonght and fancy find an utterance free, 

And all is life and love and liderty.” 

And now why do I tell this simple little story, 
of which no one can foresee the end? There have 
been cases—I have known several such—in which 
a strong, persistent, ardent soul, though impris- 
oned in a most feeble body, has yet managed to 
live on and do good work in the world for twen- 
ty, thirty, forty years. This may be her lot; we 
can not tell. But the sustaining of such a faint 
spark of physical life requires more care, more 
luxury, than her station is likely to provide her 
with, even if she is ever able to earn her own 
bread. Can any body help her? Not as charity 
—such a spirit is above all ordinary “ charity” — 
but by making existence a little easier to her till 
she is able to help herself. For this cause I make 
public her innocent little biography of fifteen 
years. 

Also, since such a history points its own moral 
and preaches better than any homily of mine, I 
offer it to the serious consideration of all thought- 
less children, careless children, idle children, with 
the one brief counsel, “’Tis never too late to 
mend.” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPoNnDENT. | 


T seems that the coming winter is expected to 
be exceptionally severe, judging by the mate- 
rials in preparation, which are so thick that la- 
dies will look as if wrapped in small quilts, The 
heavy cloth known as soldat, and hitherto em- 
ployed for curtains, chair covers, and table-cloths, 
rises in rank, and is now adopted by ladies of 
fashion for toilettes designed for travelling and 
morning calls. These heavy cloths will be made 


up in princesse dresses or else in very long habits, 
which are worn over skirts of faille or velveteen. 

The habit corsage is in reality only a polonaise, 
the lower part of which, instead of exactly re- 
sembling a skirt, is cut in ends of different shapes. 
These corsages (under whatever name) ot 

ey 


tined to become general in the winter. 
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will be made of velvet to be worn over skirts 
of plain or damask silk, and of damask to be 
worn over plain silk; and this style will be so 
much in vogue that, as I have previously stated, 
black velvet spencers opening square in the neck, 
and with sleeves of white tulle or lace, will in all 
probability be worn with colored skirts. 

For the house, Breton jackets of cloth or velvet 
will also be worn with different skirts. The 
skirts of evening toilettes are still made very 
long, but those destined for the street are much 
shorter than they have been hitherto. 

The novelty of the new materials consists 
chiefly in their nomenclature. For instance, the 
material known hitherto under the name of nei- 
geuse has become magicienne, bourette is now 
called pointillé or pomponette, Thibet cloth is 
called desert cloth, and woolen natté is transform- 
ed into jongleur. The family of bourettes is sub- 
divided into numerous branches; there are bow- 
rettes with dashes, with embroidered flowers, with 
stripes, and with irregularities. Formerly when 
a piece of material had knots or other blemishes 
in its texture, it was said to contain flaws or ir- 
regularities, but now whole pieces of goods are 
made with such flaws manufactured on purpose. 

For simple toilettes the prevailing style will be 
the polonaise redingote, very long, and opening 
in front over a skirt either of the same material 
or else of a different fabric to match, which is 
trimmed on the front where the redingote opens. 
Belts with buckles will be worn with redingotes 
of this kind. These redingotes will be made of 
cloth to be worn with silk skirts, and of velvet- 
een to be worn with skirts of silk or similar 
velvet. When the redingote is of cloth, the edge 
is trimmed with galloon; when made of velvet, 
it is trimmed with two rows of guipure set on 
plain, with the straight sides turned toward each 
other. 

It can not be denied that the feminine toilette 
will become more masculine in many details next 
winter. Thus evening toilettes, even those de- 
signed for balls, will frequently be composed of 
a skirt of transparent material, such as crape, 
tulle, or silk gauze, trimmed with puffs and cor- 
dons of flowers, and a habit corsage of velvet or 
silk damask in light colors; this habit corsage 
will terminate in the back in ends forming an 
extremely long train. Then there is the redin- 
gote for simple toilettes, the habit corsage half 
open in the neck for demi-toilettes, and the low- 
necked habit for ball toilettes. Besides this, it 
must be taken into account that wrappings will 
copy men’s coats in extreme simplicity, and what 
then is lacking? With vests and cravats, the 
Bloomer costume is almost complete. But the 
Parisienne will never run the risk of disfiguring 
herself by copying the masculine costume exactly. 
If she wears coats next winter, she will arrange 
the ungraceful tails either in long ends as I have 
already stated, or else in a cascade of wide hori- 
zontal pleats which terminate in along end. This 
is odd, I agree, but by no means ridiculous; it 
bears the stamp of Parisian fashions. For in- 
stance, the Paris modiste has taken for a type of 
an elegant travelling toilette the ugliest and most 
ungraceful thing imaginable—the large military 
capote, fastened in the back with buttoned tabs, 
and called the Ulster after the men who wear it. 
Adopting this type as the starting-point, she has 
80 well adjusted it in the back, arranged it in such 
skillful outlines, and so prettily embroidered it 
in colors, that it is no longer ugly in the least. 
This travelling dress will be made of heavy cloth 
_ for the fall. 

Toilettes for autumnal balls and reunions at 
our chateaux are in preparation. For these dress- 
es numerous silk gauzes are employed, a prodig- 
ious quantity of which are manufactured. One 
of these dresses was made of straw-colored faille 
and silk gauze of a bright rose-color; another of 
limousine gauze (with fine stripes in several bright 
colors) and écru faille; still another had a skirt 
of white silk gauze, which was almost entirely 
covered with puffs, encircled with cordons of olive 
green velvet foliage ; the habit was of olive green 
velvet embroidered with cordons of small rose- 
buds. Another habit designed for the same skirt, 
to vary the toilette, was of silk damask, showing 
a rose design on a white ground. 

If from these details we pass to important mat- 
ters, we glean the following facts: The feminine 
toilette will be smooth and tight—smoother and 
tighter than ever—until the month of January, 
when it is proposed to return to more voluminous 
skirts for ball dresses; but this as yet is merely 
a project, and even should the effort be made to 
carry it out, it is very doubtful whether it would 
be adopted by the majority. It is strongly favor- 
ed, however, by some of the first establishments, 
which are interested in changes that compel la- 
dies to remodel all their dresses. 

For the season of ball toilettes trimmings are 
made of unprecedented richness. Embroideries 
of metal beads in all colors will lend incompara- 
ble brilliancy to these toilettes. With these em- 
broideries there will be used for trimmings, not 
flowers, but bunches of feathers. Embroidery of 
silk or wool, according to the material, will con- 
tinue to enrich street dresses as well as evening 
toilettes. Velvet will be more than ever fash- 
ionable, especially ciselé, that is to say, with de- 
signs stamped on the velvet. It is predicted that 
ciselé velvets will even be employed for wrap- 
pings, sacques, mantles, etc., but I do not credit 
this rumor. At most there may be combination 
wrappings, that is to say, of plain velvet with trim- 
mings of ciselé velvet of the same color. Ciselé 
velvets are frequently manufactured in two col- 
ors; as, for instance, dark red and dark green, 
light blue and dark bronze, light gray and rose 
coral, ete. 

Wide collars, with deep cuffs worn over in- 
stead of under the sleeves, will be generally 
adopted, and as the sacque or wrapping, what- 
ever its shape, can not be worn under these col- 
lars, recourse must be had to the lace fraises 
which I mentioned in my last letter. These 





fraises can be made of white lace as well as of 
black, and will be worn like a small boa, tied at 
the throat, over the wrapping, as a trimming for 
the neck, which would otherwise be too bare by 
reason of the wide collars now worn. Many of 
these collars, moreover, will have the neck bor- 
dered by a small ruche of lace, erépe lisse, mus- 
lin, or tulle, according as the collar is trimmed 
with lace, simply made of linen, or entirely made 
of lace. A similar ruche should trim the under 
edge of the cuffs. Wide collars of lace will be 
trimmed with three small bunches of ribbon, one 
at the neck, the other on the under edge in front, 
and the third on the left shoulder. Pink coral 
and salmon are the favorite shades at present. 

For materials destined for ball toilettes there 
are white silk gauzes called neigeuses, which are 
prettier than any thing we have seen hitherto, 
I mention them as a novelty. 

Exoetine Raymonp. 





HOW TO ARRANGE AND PRE- 
SERVE CUT FLOWERS. 
“Bright 
What 

HE art of arranging flowers gracefully and 

well is not so easily taught as their culture, for 
it requires an artistic eye to group them tasteful- 
ly, yet fortunately they are so intrinsically beau- 
tiful that they can hardly be spoiled, though the 
best effect is not always attained. 

In our country flowers are chiefly regarded as 
accessories, while in France and Germany there 
is no family féte without its graceful door 
wreaths, its garlanded picture-frames, and its 
coronals of flowers, and not a toilette without 
its appropriate flower. 

In arranging flowers it is well to bear in mind 
the laws of worsted-work, and when we desire to 
adorn our rooms with flowers we should consider 
the “ grounding” to be prepared for them, as if it 
were a cushion, 

Passion-flowers are peculiarly lovely when ar- 
ranged with pale pink roses, etc., but if white 
flowers are mingled with them, the effect is not 
pleasing. Rose-color and pale blue are exqui- 
site when mingled; white, lilac, or mauve with 
primrose; dark blue with brilliant scarlet ; cerise, 
or cherry, with white; dark purple with primrose, 
blue, white, and rose-color. 

The shade of green should, as a general rule, 
harmonize with the natural foliage of the flowers ; 
if this is disregarded, it will tend to overpower 
instead of increase the brightness of the flow- 
ers. Very dark green looks well with only large, 
pure-tinted, heavy flowers, like roses, camellias, 
dahlias, ete., although it will look well with white 
flowers of finer structure, if their texture is thick 
and waxen, and especially with wild flowers of 
the spring. The leaves of the scarlet geranium 
preserve many flowers by their velvety texture, 
which retains so much moisture, while their flow- 
ers will last well if a drop of gum-arabic is 
dropped into each flower, and there are few that 
are more effective either in dress or table deco- 
ration. 

Carnations and pinks are beautiful for floral 
decorations, and they keep their freshness for a 
long time. Verbenas and chrysanthemums are 
also very desirable. Hyacinths will make ex- 
quisite vases, wreaths, etc. ; and double and single 
tulips are ornamental in decorating mantel-pieces 
and tables. 

Anemones are unequalled for a dinner table, as 
the full blaze of light exhibits their striking col- 
ors to great advantage, and the gorgeous scarlet, 
pink, pale blue, and blue shading into white, are 
perfect, but they require a soft mossy foliage of 
lycopodiums or ferns. 

Azaleas are charming for every kind of adorn- 
ment. Thereareno flowers more perfect for orna- 
menting the hair and dress, but they fade quick- 
ly unless damp blotting-paper or cotton is rolled 
around their stems. 

Roses of every shade are admirable: you can 
not have too many of them. Stephanotis is ever 
welcome, its snowy, waxen, fragrant flowers be- 
ing adapted to every floral ornament; and the 
same remark applies to the sweet Cape jas- 
mines, the myrtle, and the orange blossom. 

When gathering flowers it is best to use a 
knife, and cut in a slanting direction downward. 
If the spray springs from the head of the stalk, 
cut it as close as possible to the shoot next be- 
low it; if it be a side branch, cut it cleanly to 
the main stalk. Then there will be no outflow 
of the sap, no rough or withering sticks protrud- 
ing their unsightly presence above sickly foliage 
and meagre blossoms; but, on the contrary, a 
symmetrical growth of verdure and florescence. 
Use the same method in removing a solitary flow- 
er or bud. 

One great drawback to our enjoyment of cut 
flowers is the quickness with which they decay. 

The moisture furnished cut flowers should be 
rain-water, always of a moderate temperature, 
about blood-warmth. The water should not be 
changed, but every morning its evaporation sup- 
plied with more of the same temperature, to 
which, after a few days, a little aqua ammonia— 
five drops to half a pint of water—may be added. 
It is well to place at the bottom of the dish or 
vase a layer of broken charcoal about half an 
neh in depth—pieces about the size of small 
beans. In placing the flowers, let them have as 
much room as they need to show themselves nat- 
urally. After a few days the stems should be ex- 
amined, all decayed matter rubbed from them 
with a piece of flannel, and the tip of each end 
cleanly cut, and if any leaves or blossoms begin 
to look withered, those also should be cut away. 

Flowers decay much sooner when tied in bunch- 
es or bouquets than when arranged loosely. Too 
little air and too much water are the bane of 
most species. With most hardy plants, even if 
very long-stemmed, two inches immersion will give 
water enough if they have plenty of air, 


of earth in which, perchance, we see 
len was—what paradise may be.” 





For short-stemmed flowers a mixture of damp 
sand and powdered charcoal in equal proportions 
answers very well; but care must be taken that 
the dish does not get too dry. The prettiest and 
best arrangement for keeping cut flowers in beau- 
ty is a dish of velvet moss saturated with rain- 
water. When this moss is brought from the 
woods, if a few fronds of fern, especially those of 
the delicate maiden-hair, are taken with it, and 
suffered to form a part of the foliage of the 
groups, you will find them a charming addition. 
Place the flower stems sparsely among the moss, 
and here and there a branchlet of green or a leaf. 
Just inside the edge of the dish pour a very little 
water twice a week ; and when any of the collec- 
tion show signs of decay, remove them, and fill 
their places with fresh specimens ; thus the dish 
may be kept filled with bloom and beauty for 
months. 

Small bouquets for the hand soon fade if no 
effort is made to give them moisture ; but a wrap- 
ping of a bit of wet cotton batting or a few threads 
of candle-wicking fastened lightly about the ends 
of the stems will suffice to keep them in good 
condition several hours in a close, hot atmos- 
phere. Those who do not like the formality of a 
bouquet-holder, which this plan necessitates, can 
take a small vial—such as are used to hold medi- 
cine of homceopathists—partly fill it with water, 
and place the flower stems therein, and then cov- 
er the vial by tying a ribbon around it, just as 
they would the bare stems of a nosegay. Flowers 
used in decorating the hair and the dress can be 
kept bright and fresh in the same way. 

If flowers are to be transported any distance 
after they are cut, they should be placed careful- 
ly in a tight box. If the box is not perfectiy air- 
tight, furnish it with a layer of damp moss or 
cotton batting. 

Hot water will often revive faded flowers, even 
when every petal is drooping. Place the stems 
in a cup of boiling-hot water; leave them in it 
until each petal has become smoothed out ; then 
cut off the coddled ends, and put into milk-warm 
water. Colored flowers revive sooner than those 
that are of a snowy whiteness, as the latter turn 
yellow. A cool room is best adapted to keeping 
flowers fresh. They will wilt quickly in badly 
ventilated rooms, especially if filled with tobacco 
smoke. Each flower as it fades should be taken 
away, else it will fade the others. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE nomenclature of mountains, lakes, rivers, 

ete., affords a curious study. The traveller 
in every part of the world finds himself involun- 
tarily puzzling over the origin of names which 
designate notable features of the landscape. 
Perhaps nowhere does the confused jumble of 
names strike one more forcibly than among the 
many peaks of the White Mountains, whose nu- 
merous groups cover an area of over twelve 
hundred miles in the State of New Hampshire. 
The main range received, according to tradi- 
tion, various poetical names from the Indians. 
Chrystall Hills the higher peaks were called by 
an explorer more than two centuries ago; but 
soon afterward the present appellation was fixed 
upon them by sailors, who, far off the coast, saw 
their snowy heads lifted against the blue sky. 
The Franconia range derives its name from the 
town in which the principal peaks occur. Many 
of the mountains are named from early settlers 
and hunters, as Willey, Crawford, Carter; oth- 
ers, like Campton, Stratford, etc., bear the 
names of the townships in which they are lo- 
cated; distinguished statesmen are honored in 
Mounts Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, and others; some simple incident 
or old — gave rise to other names, as De- 
ception, Mitten, Pilot; certain peaks are chris- 
tened after popular landlords, railroad officials, 
mountain explorers, famous foreign mountains; 
while Rattlesnake, Deer, Wild-Cat, Iron, Blue- 
berry, Cherry, Sheep, and a multitude of similar 
names indicate that the memory of some insig- 
nificant circumstance was intended to be perpet- 
uated. Among the peaks of the White Mount- 
ain ranges are many whose names commemorate 
some physical peculiarity—a mode of bestowing 
titles which, in general, is much approved. Of 
this class are the Haystacks, the ‘wins, Double 
Head, Profile, Tripyramid, Sugar- Loaf, Sand- 
wich Dome, Crescent, and others. Yet one in- 
stinctively feels that a fine peak is degraded by 
such an appellation as Black Snouts, and can 
not but wish for such a revision of nomencla- 
ture as would cause noble mountains to bear 
noble names. Perhaps the resonant Indian 
names seem, after all, the most fitting of any 
borne by the numerous peaks in New Hamp- 
shire, as being the natural outgrowth of a rude- 
ly poetic ee Kiarsarge, Weetamoo, 
Chocorua, Tecumseh, Pemigewasset, Waterno- 
mee. Many of these certainly have a musical 
ring. 





The author of Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast says, in his sketch of Mount Des- 
ert Island, that the accentuation should not fall 
on the last but on the first syllable of Desert, 
although the name is almost universally mis- 
pronounced in Maine, and notably so on the 
island itself. Usually it is Mount Desart, toned 
into Desert by the casual population, who thus 
give it a curious significance. 





Asad accident recently occurred on the Mount 
Washington Branch Railroad. A gentleman 
from New York, who was staying at the Twin 
Mountain House, while driving with his only 
son, a lad of sixteen, passed so near the track 
that an approaching engine struck the carriage 
wheel. The boy was thrown out and instantiy 
killed, his skull being fractured. 





It is stated on reliable authority that the far- 
fumed Watkins Glen is owned by three Philadel- 
phia Quakers, and was purchased for the sum 
of $100,000. 





A pupil in an English school was asked in an 
examination paper, ‘‘ Why is the tropic of Can- 
cer so called, and why is it situated twenty-three 
and a half degrees from the equator?” The an- 
swer, constructed on a basis of purest logic, 
was: ‘“‘The tropic of Cancer is so called from 





a Latin word, cancer, meaning a crab, because 
there are a great many crabs in that portion of 
the globe; and it is situated twenty-three and a 
half degrees from the equator because there are 
more crabs there than any where else.’? Anoth- 
er pupil, asked to define the word “ buttress,”’ 
wrote out its meaning, “A female who makes 
butter.” 





A party of gentlemen summering at the Isles 
of Shoals recently went out fishing in a schoon- 
er, Which was in charge’ of a captain skilled in 
the use of the dart. In the midst of cod and 
mackerel a huge sword-fish appeared, through 
which the captain plunged his sharp instrument, 
After an exciting battle the fish was conquer- 
ed and brought to shore. Being put upon the 
scales, it was found to weigh 371 pounds, meas- 
uring eleven feet. 


An eye in a large picture of an actress in the 
window of a shop at Hartford, Connecticut, as- 
tonished the passers-by recently by winking at 
them. It was some time before the people dis- 
covered that the eye was a clever device worked 
by India rubber springs and a string. 





A singular story is told concerning the discov- 
ery of one of the largest diamonds ever found 
in the South African tields. A young lady, who 
was a successful temperance preacher, had used 
her powers in vain upon ber brother. He had 
declared he would not become a Good Templar 
unless he should finda rare stone. Accordingly 
she prayed that he might find a large diamond, 
and soon after this gem was discovered. It 
weighs 288 carats, and is called the “ Faith Dia- 
mond.” The brother was as good as his word. 
He became, and is still, a consistent Good Tem- 
plar. Local merchants have offered $100,000 
for the stone. The lady is an enthusiastic tem- 
perance advocate, and preaches with wonderful 
ability. 





A young lady of eighteen years recently per- 
formed the feat of swimming across the Hudson 
River from the New York shore to Hoboken, 
the distance being about one mile. The tide at 
the time was ebbing, but she stood it bravely, 
and after thirty-five minutes’ hard struggling, 
reached the Jersey coast, where she was received 
with loud and prolonged cheers. During the 
swim across the river she was accompanied by a 
number of experts in a small boat to assist her 
in case of accident, but their services were not 
called into requisition, as she showed no signs 
of fatigue. Taking a short rest after reaching 
the Jersey shore, she expressed a desire to re- 
turn to New York, whereupon a beautiful boat 
was placed at her disposal, and she was taken 
back to the point from which she started. 





The Peabody Museum of New Haven—tlie re- 
sult of a bequest of the late George Peabody— 
is a noble monument, not only to its giver, but 
to the skill and good management of those to 
whom the bequest was intrusted. The building 
has been constructed with special reference to 
three important considerations—absolute secu- 
rity against fire, abundant light to show the 
specimens to the best advantage, and an ar- 
rangement to secure the utmost facility in ex- 
amining the collections. In no structure have 
these conditions been more successfully realized. 
The cases in this building cost $36,000, are of 
fine native woods, without paint or varnish. 
Heavy plate-glass is used, and they are imper- 
vious to dust. Much skill has been shown in 
mounting the specimens, and where it is desir- 
able to see the under side of any object, this 
result has been attained by suspending the ob- 
ject over a mirror. Many of the collections 
found in this building are said to have no equal 
in the world. 





A grand marriage recently took place in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London—that of the Lady May- 
oress. She was the eldest unmarried daughter 
of the Lord Mayor. It seems that when the 
Lord Mayor is a bachelor or a widower, his eld- 
est unmarried sister or daughter is entitled to 
the rank and honors due a Lady Mayoress, which 
are of a semi-royal character within the City 
limits. This was the first marriage in that ca- 
thedral for 119 years. The choir stalls were set 
apart for the immediate relations of the bride 
and bridegroom and for the aldermen of London, 
while the dome area was filled with the mem- 
bers of the Court of Common Council and their 
ladies, the officers of the corporation, and many 
private friends and neighbors. The other parts 
of the cathedral were thrown open to the pub- 
lic, and were thronged hours before the mar- 
riage ceremony began. Outside, the traffic was 
stopped by order of the Commissioner of Police, 
and large crowds assembled to see the bridal 
party. The organ was played by the organist 
of St. Paul’s, and a full surpliced choir of men 
and boys took part in the service. The two wed- 
ding cakes weighed each one hundred-weight. 





About the year 1810 there were published two 
little volumes of Poetry for Children, by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, and not far from the same time 
“Prince Dorus; or, Flattery put out of Coun- 
tenance,”’ a poem by Charles Lamb. For many 
years both of these works have so utterly dis- 
appeared that the most earnest collectors have 
been unable to obtain acopy. Yet so much in- 
terest encircles every thing pertaining to Charles 
Lamb that much search has been made for 
these books, which were known to have exist- 
ed nearly seventy years ago. Recently a copy 
of Petry for Children has come to light. A gen- 
tleman of Adelaide, South Australia, has sent 
the long-lost volumes to the publishers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, placing them at their dis- 
yosal. He purchased them at a book sale in 

lymouth, England, in 1866. These little vol- 
umes contain eighty-four poems, over fifty of 
them having never appeared elsewhere. They 
were designed for children, but for the most 
part are quite above the comprehension of the 
average child. Probably because they were ill 
adapted to their purpose, no new edition was 
issued, and thus they disappeared. In one of 
Lamb’s letters he alludes to the Poetry for Chil- 
dren, and says only one-third of the work is his 
own, the remainder being his sister’s. It will 
be a task of some interest to separate the po- 
ems, assigning authorship according to what is 
known of the work and mental characteristics 
of the brother and sister. Whether “‘ Prince Do- 
rus’’ will yet be discovered remains to be scen. 
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many relics of the city 
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was polite. 
long dress, whose 
Imost touch the 
ground, is donned for 
5, in addi- 
tion to the apparel I 
have described, the lat- 
ter being more properly 

the in-door array. 

urse the do- 
mestic life of the peo- 
ple is little known to a 
ranger, since Tunis 
a Moslem country 
r a Moslem ruler. 
The harem exists here 
as in other lands of 
Islam, and the condi- 
tion of the women is 
much like that of their 
sisters in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Morocco. 
The women of the mid- 
dle and upper classes 
are rarely seen in pub- 
lic; they are secluded 
in the harem, and only 
isible to their lord and 
ster. It is not diffi- 
cult to obtain access to 
a Jewish household, as 
the Jews do not cling 
to the Moslem ideas 
of seclusion and ex- 
clusion. The most 
wealthy residents of 
Tunis are Jews, and 
some of their dwell- 
ings are marvels of 
splendor. Owing to the 
traditional hatred pre- 
vailing between Mos- 
lem and Israelite, it 
has become the cus- 
tom among many Jews 
of Tunis to live in Con- 
stantine or some oth- 
er Algerian city long 
enough to become 
French subjects. They 
thus come under the 
protection of the 
French consul, and 
manage to give him 
enough duties and re- 
sponsibilities to pre- 
vent his perishing of 
ennui. A good many 
Maltese are settled in 
Tunis, and as they are 
subjects of Queen Vic- 
toria, they come under 
the eye of the British 
consul, and keep him 
in water sometimes hot, 
and always sufficiently 
warm for practical pur- 
poses. The Maltese are 
an enterprising people ; 
you find them in ev- 
ery Mediterranean port 
from the Pillars of Her- 
cules to the Pharos of 

Alexandria. 
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ing roots have cracked the masonry above the 

feet of the gifted writer. There is no monument 

beyond the broad slab of marble which covers 

the grave, and bears the following inscription: 
In Memory 


oF 
COL. JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
TWICE CONSUL OF 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


FOR 
THE CITY AND KINGDOM OF TUNIS, 
THIS STONE IS HERE PLACED 
BY A GRATEFUL COUNTRY. 
HE DIED AT THE AMERICAN CONSULATE 
IN THIS CITY, AFTER A TEDIOUS ILLNEss, 
APRIL ust, 1852. 
He was Born aT THE City oF Boston, 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
JUNE 8rn, 1792. 

His Fame as A Port AnD DRAMATIST IS WELL 
KNOWN WHEREVER THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IS SPOKEN, 
THROUGH HIS CELEBRATED BALLAD, 

“ HOME, SWEET HOME,” 
AND HIS POPULAR TRAGEDY oF “ Brutus,” &c., AND 
OTHER SIMILAR PRODUCTIONS. 
Sure when thy gentle spirit fled 
To realms beyond the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched, the angels said, 
“*Welcome to heaven’s Home, Sweet Home.” 





WREE HOUSES. 
Tuarr houses all alike, all piteous 
With winking windows and a mid-day gloom, 
All choked with London fog, and hideous 
With monster sideboard in the dining-room : 
Alike, yet all unlike as blight and bloom. 
For the first holds fair lady Gwendoline, 
Whom I have never seen ; 
The second bonnie Kate, 
Whom I nor love nor hate; 
But the third honse holds in its heart for me 
My little Dorothy. 


My lady, dost thou bind thy bright brown hair, 
Or dost thon steal adown the noiseless stair? 
Love, thou art in the house, and gazing there 

I turn to thee. 





N.B.—This story (“Guren Pastures ann Prooant..y”), 
being written partly in collaboration with an Ameri- 
can author, is copyrighted both in this country and in 
England. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “A Partnorss or Tuerr,” “ DavGuTEeR 
or Hera,” “ Torex Features,” “ Strance 
Apventoures or A PHAETON,” ETO., 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN AMERICAN WRITER. 





(Entered —— to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1877, by Hanrer & Buoturrs, in the Office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FURTHER LOOKINGS BACK. 


Waar was it, then, this feeling of inexplicable 
unrest and anxiety that possessed us as we drew 
near Niagara? Was it the fear of being disap- 
pointed? Was it the fear of being overawed ? 
Or was it that mysterious vagus nerve catching 
something of the vibration that the vast cata- 
racts sent shuddering through the land ? 

It was a blazing hot day, and the two scraggy 
horses were painfully hauling the rumbling old 
omnibus up a steep and dusty hill to the Clifton 
House hotel. Through the smal] window we 
could look down into the deep gorge, and there 
were no foaming rapids, but a deep, narrow, ap- 
parently motionless river of a singularly rich 
green color. It was an opaque, solid green, not 
unlike sealing-wax, and the smooth shining sur- 
face had here and there a bold swirl of white. 
Then the sides of the gorge showed masses of 
ruddy rocks and green trees, and there was the 
brilliant blue overhead—altogether a German lith- 


h. 

Bat why this curious unrest, while as yet the 
Falls were far away and out of sight? Well, 
there were two of us in that little omnibus who 
once upon a time saw a strange thing, never to 
be forgotten. We had climbed up from Cha- 
mounix to the small hostelry of Montanvert. 
We were going down the rugged little mountain 
path to cross the Mer de Glace. But where the 
great glacier lay in the high valley, and all over 
that, and all beyond that, nothing was visible but 
a vague gray mist that seemed to be inclasp- 
ing the world. We stumbled on through the 
cold, damp atmosphere, until we found before us 
the great masses of ice in their spectral greens 
and whites. I think it was just about this time, 
when we had reached the edge of the glacier, 
that we were suddenly arrested by a wonderful 
sight. Right overhead, as it were, and far above 
the floating seas of mist, gleamed a wild break 
of dazzling blue, and far into this, so far away 
that the very distance seemed awful, rose a se- 
ries of majestic peaks, their riven sides sparkling 
with sun-lit snows. It was a terrible thing to 
see. All around us the solemn world of ice and 
shadows; above us the other and silent and be- 
wildering world of light, with those glittering 
peaks cleaving the blue as if they would pierce 
to the very throne of heaven. The phantasmal 
fog-clouds went this way and that, taking strange 
shapes as they floated over the glacier and show- 
ed us visionary glimpses of the lower mountains ; 
but there was neither cloud nor fog nor mist in 
that distant dome, and the giant peaks stood un- 
approachable there in their lonely and awful 
splendor. To have seen this sight once is a thing 
to be remembered during a man’s lifetime; it is 
an experience that perhaps few of us would care 
to repeat. Was this strange unrest, then, a sen- 
sation of fear? Did we shrink from the first 
shock of a sight that might be too terrible in its 
majesty ? 

If that were so, we were speedily re-assured. 
Through this port-hole of a window we caught a 
glimpse of something white and gray, and as we 





recognized from many pictures the American 
Falls, it was with a certain sense of comfort that 
we knew this thing to be graspable. And as we 
got further along, the beautiful, fair, calm pic- 
ture came better into view; and it seemed to be 
fitting that over this silent sheet of white water, 
and over the mass of dark rocks and trees be- 
yond, there should be a placid pale blue summer 
sky. Further on we go, and now we come in 
sight of something vaster, but still placid and 
beautiful and silent. We know from the deep 
indentation and the projection in the middle that 
these are the Horseshoe Falls; and they seem to 
be a stupendous semicircular wall of solid and 
motionless stalactites, with a touch of green at 
the summit of the mighty pillars of snow. We 
see no motion, we hear no sound; they are as 
frozen falls, with the sunlight touching them here 
and there, and leaving their shadows a pale gray. 
But we knew that this vast white thing was not 
motionless; for in the centre of that semicircle 
rose a great white column of vapor, softly spread- 
ing itself abroad as it ascended into the pale blue 
sky, and shutting out altogether the dark table- 
land beyond the high line of the Falls. And as 
we got out of the vehicle and walked down to- 
ward the edge of the precipice, the air around us 
was filled with a low and murmuring sound, soft, 
continuous, muffled, and remote; and now we 
could catch the downward motion of these fall- 
ing volumes of water, the friction of the air fray- 
ing the surface of the heavy masses into a soft 
and feathery white. There was nothing here 
that was awful and bewildering, but a beautiful, 
graceful spectacle—the white surface of the de- 
scending water looking almost lace-like in its 
texture—that accorded well with the still pale 
blue of the sky overhead. It was something to 
gaze on with a placid and sensuous satisfaction, 
perhaps because the continuous, monotonous mur- 
mur of sound was soothing, slumberous, dream- 
like. 

But Bell’s quick eye was not directed solely to 
this calm and beautiful picture. She saw that 
Lady Sylvia was disturbed and anxious. 

“ Had we not better go into the hotel at once?” 
said she. “There is no use trying to see Niagara 
in a minute. It has to be done systematically. 
And besides, there may be letters waiting for us.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said Lady Sylvia; and 
then she added, seriously, as if her whole thoughts 
had been centred on the Falls, “It is a very hope- 
ful thing that we have not been disappointed at 
the first sight. They say nearly every one is. I 
dare say it will be some days before we get to 
understand the grandeur of Niagara.” 

“My dear Lady Sylvia,” said one of us, as we 
were all walking up to the hotel, “you might 
spend thirty years here in such weather as this 
without knowing any thing of the grandeur of 
Niagara. There is no mysticism possible with a 
pale blue sky. I will endeavor to expound this 
matter to you after luncheon—” 

“Gott bewahre!” exclaims the German, flip- 
pantly. 

“— And I will show you that the size of any 
natural object has nothing to do with the effect 
it produces on the mind. I will show you how, 
with a proper atmospheric effect, an artist could 
make a more impressive picture of an insignifi- 
cant island off the coast of Mull than he could if 
he painted Mont Blanc, under blue skies, on a 
canvas fifty feet square. The poetry of nature 
is all a question of atmosphere; failing that you 
may as well fall back on a drawing-master’s no- 
tion of the picturesque—a broken mill-wheel and 
a withered tree. My dear friends—” 

“Perhaps you will explain to us, then,” said 
Bell, not caring how she interrupted this valu- 
able lecture, “ how, if we can put grandeur into 
any thing by waiting till a little mist and gloom 
gets round it—if there is nothing in size at all— 
how we were so foolish as to come to Niagara at 
all? What did we come for?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“He is only talking nonsense, Bell!” says a 
sharper voice; and we reach the hotel. 

But there are no letters. 

“T thought not,” says Queen T——, cheerful- 
ly; as if news from England was a matter of 
profound indifference to every one of us. “ But 
there is no hurry. There is no chance of our 
missing them, as we shall be here some days.” 

“T suppose they will have some English news- 
papers here ?” suggested Lady Sylvia, just as if 
she had been in Brussels or Cologne. 

“T should think not. If there are any, they 
will be old enough. What do you want with En- 
glish newspapers, Lady Sylvia ?” 

“T want to see what has been going on in 
Parliament,” she answers, without the least 
flinching. 

“What a desperate patriot you are, Lady Syl- 
via !” says Bell, laughing, as we go up the stairs 
to our rooms. “I don’t think I ever read a de- 
bate in my life—except about Mr. Plimsoll.” 

“ But your husband is not in Parliament,” re- 
turns Lady Sylvia, with blushing courage. 

“And where your treasure is there will your 
heart be,” says Queen T in a gay and care- 
less fashion; but she has a gentle hand within 
her friend’s arm; and then she takes the key to 
open the door of her room for her, treating her 
altogether like a spoiled child. 

The after-luncheon lecture on the sublime in 
nature never came off; for these careless gad- 
abouts, heedless of instruction and the proper 
tuition of the mind, must needs hire a carriage to 
drive forthwith to the Rapids above the Falls. 
And Queen T. had begged Lady Sylvia to 
take her water-proof with her; and the lieuten- 
ant, perched up beside the driver, was furnished 
with a couple of umbrellas. So we set out. 

And very soon we began to see something of 
the mighty volume of water falling over the 
Horseshoe Fall; for right away in there at the 
middle of the bend there was no white foam at 
all, but a projecting, unceasing bound of clear 
crystal of a curiously brilliant green, into which 











the sun struck deep. And what about the want 
of vapor and atmospheric effect? Presently we 
found ourselves in a sort of water-witch’s para- 
dise. Far below us boiled that hell-caldron of 
white smoke—roaring and thundering so that 
the ground around us trembled—and then this 
mighty pillar, rising and spreading over the land- 
scape, enveloped us in clouds of shifting shapes 
and colors through which the gleaming green isl- 
ands by the side of the road appeared to be mere 
fantasies of the eye. The earth and the sky 
seemed to be inextricably mixed up in this con- 
fusion of water and sunlight. We were in a be- 
wilderment of rainbows—the pale colors coming 
right up to the wheels of the carriage, and shin- 
ing between us and the flowing streams and wa- 
ter-weeds a few yards off. And then again we 
drove on and right through this Undine world; 
and behold! we were in hot sunshine again, and 
rolling along a road that sent volumes of dust 
over us, It was only a trick of the great mother 
Nature. She had been treating her poor children 
to a bath, and now took this effectual method 
of drying them. And the dust about Niagara is 
the most dry and choking dust in the world. 

We drove away round so as to get beyond the 
Falls, and then descended to the side of the no- 
ble river. Here we found the inevitable muse- 
um of photographs and pebbles, anda still stranger 
exhibition. We were professed sight-seers ; and 
we agreed to see the burning spring of the In- 
dians, no matter what the wild excitement might 
cost. So we were conducted into a little dark 
room, in the floor of which was a hole, covered 
over. The performer—who was not attired in the 
garb of the wild man of the woods, as he ought 
to have been—removed the lid, and began to play 
a great many pranks with the gas which rose from 
the well. It was really wonderful. Some of us 
were carried away in imagination to the beautiful 
days in which a penny paid on entrance to a can- 
vas tent unlocked more marvels than were known 
to all the wise men of the East. But this per- 
formance was monotonous. In vain we waited 
for our friend to open another door and show us 
the fat woman of Scandinavia. It was merely 
trifling with our feelings to offer each of us a 
glass of the fire-water to drink. We resented 
this insult, and sought the outer air again, having 
paid—what was it?—for that revelation of the 
wonders of Nature. 

There was a grander sight outside—the oe 
rapids whirling by at our very feet toward the 
sudden and sheer descent. The wild plain of 
waters seemed broader than any river; the hori- 
zon line was as the horizon of the sea, but it was 
a line broken by the wild tossing of the waves as 
they came hurrying on to their doom, High over 
the green masses of the water the white crests 
were flung this way and that ; in the maddening 
race and whirl these wild uprearings resembled 
—who made this suggestion ?—the eager out- 
stretched hands of the dense crowd of worshipers 
who strive for the holy fire passing over their 
heads. And here, too, the noise of the rushing 
of the waters still sounded muffled and remote, 
as if the great river were falling, not into the 
chasm below, but into the very bowels of the 
earth, too far away from us to be seen or heard. 

A fiery red sunset was burning over the green 
woods and the level landscape and the dusty roads 
as we drove away back again, and down to the 
whirlpool below the Falls. Indeed, by the time 
we reached the point from which we were to de- 
scend into the gorge, the sun had gone down, the 
west had paled, and there was a cold twilight 
over the deep chasm through which the dark 
green river rolls. There was something very im- 
pressive in these sombre waters—their rapidity 
and force only marked by the whirling by of suc- 
cessive pine-trees—and in the sheer precipices 
on each side, scarred with ruddy rocks and sunless 
woods. Down here, too, there were no photo- 
graphs, or Indians selling sham trinkets, or mu- 
seums ; only the solemnity of the gathering dusk, 
and the awful whirling by of the sullen water, 
and the distant and unceasing roar. The outlines 
of the landscape were lost, and we began to think 
of the sea. 

And very pleasant it was that evening to sit up 
in the high balcony, as the night came on and 
the moon rose over the dark trees, and watch the 
growing light touch the edge of the far-reaching 
falls just where the water plunged. The great 
pillar of foam was dark now, and the American 
Falls, opposite us, were no longer white, but of a 
mystic gray; but out there at the head of the 
Horseshoe Falls the moonlight caught the water 
sharply, gleaming between the black rocks and 
trees of Goat Island and the black rocks and 
trees of the main-land. 

It was a beautiful sight, calm and peaceful, and 
we could almost have imagined that we were once 
more on the deck of the great vessel, with the 
placid night around us, and the sound of the waves 
in our ears, and Bell singing to us, “ Row, broth- 
ers, row, the daylight’s past.” You see, no human 
being is ever satisfied with what is before his 
eyes. If he is on land, he is thinking of the sea ; 
if he is on the sea, he is dreaming of the land. 
What madness possessed us in England that we 
should crave to see the plains of the far West, 
knowing that our first thought there would be di- 
rected back to England? For Bell and her hus- 
band all this business was a duty ; for us, a dream. 
And now that we had come to these Niagara Falls, 
which are famous all over the world, and now 
that we could sit and look at them with all the 
mystery and magic of a summer night around us, 
of what were we thinking ? 

“Tt will be beautiful up on Mickleham Downs 
to-night,” says Bell, suddenly. 

It is the belief of th. -resent writer that every 
one of these senseless p.’ le was thinking of his 
or her home at this mom. ~ for they set off at 
once to talk about Surrey as there was nothing 
in the world but that familia English county; 
and you would have imagined ‘nat a stroll on 
Mickleham Downs on a moonlight night was the 





extreme point to which the happiness of a human 
being could attain. 

“ Lady Sylvia,” says Queen T——, in a gentle 
under-tone, and she puts a kindly hand on the 
hand of her friend, “shall we put on our bonnets 
and walk over to The Lilacs now? There might 
be a light in the windows.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





RESEARCHES AMONG THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Fe who take an interest in the progress of 
scientific research in our country will re- 
joice to hear of the arrangement which Major J. 
W. Powell, Professor F. V. Hayden, and Lieu- 
tenant George M. Wheeler, chiefs of our govern- 
ment surveys, are making to gather up anthro- 
pological material during the summer. Each of 
the parties will have trained archeologists and 
philologists to co-operate with it while in the 
field, and in utilizing the fruits of their research. 
On the 29th of December, 1876, Major J. W. 
Powell read before the American Geographical 
Society a paper on the philosophy of the North 
American Indians, prefacing his remarks by a 
statement of the difficulties encountered in get- 
ting one’s self on a level with the savage mind. 
“ Daffy down dilly 

Has come to town 

With a n petticoat 

And a blue gown,” 
is entirely too elaborate for them. They do not 
discriminate between the petticoat and the gown, 
and, moreover, they can not distinguish blue from 
green. Yet they are not devoid of relish for 
such things, as the following lines testify : 

“The little red ant 


That lives under the hill, 
Has only one arrow 
In his quiver.” 

With the Indian every thing is explicable. 
There are no mysteries in nature. 

Within the last year or two no spot on the 
American continent has furnished such an 
amount and variety of archeological material as 
the Santa Barbara Islands and the coast of Cali- 
fornia opposite to them. Dr. Yarrow, in Wheel- 
er’s report for 1876, describes his “ Big Bonan- 
za,” as he calls it, on the main-land, near Santa 
Barbara; and Professor Hayden has published 
an elaborate account of Mr. Paul Schumacher’s 
researches made upon the islands. The crania 
and skeletons are counted by hundreds, and tons 
of stone implements, many of them of most beau- 
tiful workmanship, have been revealed by the 
winds blowing the sand from the burial-places. 

During the summer of 1877 Mr. Bowers has 
continued these explorations in behalf of the 
Smithsonian Institution with the greatest success, 
and has found many new varieties of objects of 
stone, and in large numbers. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ADRIFT. 


Mrs. Branpon hailed the driver of a wagon 
plodding at slow speed along the main road; the 
man contemplated her with an obtuse, insolent 
stare. 

“ Are you going many miles along the London 
road, my good fellow ?” 

“Yes I be, a matter o’ ninety or so.” 

“Then, if I give you five shillings, you'll give 
my niece a lift, and set her down wherever you're 
bound for ?” 

“ Ay, that I will, an’ with pleasure, an’ take 
moighty care on her; so jump ye up, my lass; 
here’s a heap o’ sacks, and sure you’re welcome |” 

But the child demurred. 

“Come, don’t be silly, the man can’t wait. 
Now’s your time, my love, and a pleasant jour- 
ney.” And the child, who knew nothing of trav- 
elling or of distance, did so, the woman kissing 
her black-mittened hand, while the wagon went 
slowly on its way. 

“Well, I faucy you’re a little bit of a fool, 
William,” said the plotter, as she cautiously pass- 
ed Mr. Ardcn’s house on her way home, “and I 
think Miss Lena St. Aubyn is wiped off the slate !” 

Sheltered from the wind, shadowed from the 
sun, enthroned upon her pile of sacks, Lena’s ad- 
vent into the world was a tolerably curious one; 
and, both amused and frightened, she looked 
along the broad backs of the horses at the white 
stretch of roadway, and wondered what marvels 
were in store for her. The rough smock of the 
countryman and his wide-awake hat were objects 
of singular interest to her, and she wondered at 
his red neck and face and the silly smile puckering 
his cheeks, but not impressed by these, she con- 
fined her attention to the scenery upon either side. 

Not so her companion, who, never having seen 
any thing so fresh and pretty, fed his eyes greed- 
ily. Disposed to be good-natured, he produced a 
hunch of bread and bacon, which he offered to 
share with her, but she declined it with civil 
thanks. 

“Be’s you a milkmaid from the village?” he 
asked. 

“No, I be’nt!” replied the girl, copying the di- 
alect, and returning his gaze unflinchingly. 

“ Well, what be ye?” 

“That’s neither here nor there; you were paid 
to give me a lift, weren’t you, not to ask ques- 
tions? Save those for my aunt when you get 
back.” 

He said no more, and the gil had a long, si- 
lent, tedious interval to hereelf, and she thought 





there was not so much to see in the world after 
all. They did certainly pass an ancient castle, 
partly in ruins and partly inhabited, and Lena 
gazed with speculative interest on the ivied tur- 
rets and narrow loop-holes set in dismantled bat- 
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tlements. They came, after this, upon a rock- | ed. Not understanding the meaning of the ques- “Then there,” cried Lena, “must be where 


scattered expanse of moorland, upon purple 
reaches of thick undergrowth, upon stone walls 
winding away, dividing the property, upon streams 
gushing over the bowlders and rippling among 
the bracken, upon mills with lofty chimneys that 
struck the girl with amazement, and long arrays 
of windows where the factories clove the land- 
scape with a clear white line; they came upon 
low-pitched cottages, with great gardens, from 
which their summer splendor had departed, and 
genteel houses that seemed to frown down upon 
the others of less degree, and slim-spired church- 
es in sharp relief against the sky. There was 
ample time for observing all, for their progress 
was slow; but the girl commenced to weary of 
it, looking back. 

“TI do think that Willie Arden a disagreeable 
thing!” she said to herself, fidgeting the ear of 
one of the sacks, and feeling tired of sitting so 
long in one position. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I should like to get down 
for a little while, and when we come to the next 
inn have something to eat and drink.” He pull- 
ed up at that, and the girl sprang lightly to the 
ground. It was a singular sensation, that of un- 
fettered freedom even after the years of gentle 
restraint. At liberty to go whither she would, 
no one to say her nay, the wide world before her, 
and no one to control or stop her wandering. 
Yet, for all the sense of pleasant liberty, she miss- 
ed the loving voice to which she had been so long 
accustomed, the face with its melancholy beauty 
and imperious firmness. Looking at the sky 
where the arch was losing the brightness of its 


lustre, she asked her guide when they would. 


reach the end of their journey. 

“Not afore to-morrow arternoon or evening, 
mum; and we’ll have to go well to do it by then,” 
he replied, affectionately whisking a fly from the 
horse’s flank. 

The girl stood overwhelmed. Why, she must 
be back again by that! “ Whatever could Mrs. 
Brandon have been thinking of ?” and, cast upon 
her own resources, she thought more deeply than 
ever before in her life. She had plenty of money 
with her, and would not waste time crawling along 
the world like @ snail: she would travel in one 
of those things they had seen darting along the 
embankment, with volleys of smoke and sparks 
flying from the head. 

“ You see that,” pointing to the serpent disap- 
pearing in the distance, “isn’t that a train ?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Take me to where they stop and wait for the 
people, and I'll give you half a crown.” 

“Well, sure an’ I will! New Malton’s close 
by here, and the station, where ye can book for 
York or London, or wheresomever ye choose.” 

At the station her plaintive “I want to go to 
London, please!” so thawed a stony dignitary in 
fustian, that he took her under his especial care, 
procured her a ticket, and placed her securely in 
a first-class compartment. Then began a new 
sensation; and can any thing be more startling 
than travelling thus for the first time? The 
country seemed to her to be flying past the win- 
dows, and she was speculating upon the meaning 
of those long wires running along beside them, 
and moving now up, now down, when they glided 
into a great maze of houses and streets, and she 
saw for the first time a city. ‘ York!” was call- 
ed out, and she referred in memory to the geogra- 
phy of that place, but could remember nothing 
of it, and she looked down upon the outspread 
panorama with awe and admiration. The bustle 
and confusion upon the platform, and excitement 
of the day altogether, gave her a slight headache ; 
one lady and gentleman in the carriage were very 
kind, however, and in spite of the commotion she 
felt more at home than she had done in the wagon. 

Another long track, but which from the diver- 
sity of the scenery on either side appeared short 
to the novice, and Doncaster was reached. Here 
she was much amused at a number of hounds, 
slim, graceful, tawny, or leaden colored, held in 
leash, and which she wished to jump out and 
fondle; never having seen such, they pleased her 
by their elegance and glossy coats. The com- 
partment filled up here; three gentlemen in gray 
shooting dress, and evidently, from directions 
given to servants in livery, the owners of the grey- 
hounds, entering with much ease of manner and 
laughter. These quickly remarked their fair 
neighbor; her eyes not drooping, for very inno- 
cence, beneath their bold gaze, they began to 
think, “ What manner of maid is this?” One 
desired politely to know whether she would like 
the window closed. Another remarked upon the 
extreme beauty of the day. The third did not 
speak, but looked, and the child edged nearer her 
female fellow-passenger. This lady kindly in- 
quired how far she was going, and she replied to 
London. Both the lady and her husband regarded 
her with benevolent interest. There was an un- 
derstanding of some occult nature between the 
three gentlemen, who looked at the blushing girl 
and at one another, and appeared particularly re- 
lieved when, at Retford, the lady and gentleman 
prepared to leave the carriage. A pleasant pros- 
pect changing very much when, having removed 
their wraps and bags from the carriage, the lady 
called Lena to her, and said, 

“Come out of this carriage, my dears I think 
we can find you a more comfortable one.” And 
they placed her in a compartment where the ma- 
jority of the occupants were ladies. How the 
defenseless are watched over! Could St. Aubyn 
have contemplated for one moment the contin- 
gency of his beautiful child ever being boarded 
in with three men of the world, as appeared for 
the moment imminent! Yet utter strangers saw, 
and saved! What a long time it takes us to 
believe there really are people so graciously 
thoughtful! 

Lena’s new neighbors were a Sister of Mercy 
(who puzzled her extremely), and her friend, a 
lady of severe neatness, engaged in knitting a 
stocking, and who asked her if she was confirm- 





tion, Lena answered in the affirmative, and the 
lady nodded with placid satisfaction. There was 
also a lady of florid belongings, who was in a 
state of much uneasiness concerning a pet parrot 
she carried in its cage upon her knee; this lady 
became violently excited at each stopping-place, 
because, upon dispatching one of the officials to 
ascertain, she discovered that the refreshment 
contractors did not supply bird-seed, and, for this 
reason, falling foul of the good man and every 
member of his family, and of every servant of 
the company, and the whole railway system alto- 
gether. Lena felt rather afraid of this lady, but 
she solicited permission to look at the parrot, so 
mollifying the Amazon that she uncovered the 
bird, which, beginning immediately to call the 
Sister of Mercy names, had to be sent to roost 
again without an introduction. And there was a 
very thin and wedge-like lady who sat bolt-up- 
right, fixing the child with a steely stare, and 
never looking to the right hand or the left; Lena, 
who supposed she had a stiff neck, felt full of 
compassion, and not in the least affected by the 
metallic expression. There was a little gentle- 
man, in a great hurry, fuming because the train 
was so late, and vowing he would make a com- 
plaint; it was very irritating, but the others could 
not help it, and took no further notice of him ; the 
parrot pecked at him through the brown paper 
until the gentleman’s eyes watered to wring that 
parrot’s neck. Her fellow-passengers sufficient- 
ly amused our little girl to make the distance 
bridging Retford and Peterborough one-half the 
length it seemed to the ordinary traveller. 

And all this time the sky grew paler, and a 
deeper blue was spreading in the east; at some 
of the village houses lights began to twinkle, and 
windows of road-side ale-houses shone red upon 
dusky backgrounds of fallow land. The stream- 
lets, winding like shining ribbons athwart dull 
green acres, looked weird and ghastly, and like 
the decoration of diablerie. Farm-yards were 
shadowy, and the clustered cattle looked like un- 
gainly masses of sombre color. Stars came forth 
one by one; she wondered were these the stars 
she had so often watched, and she thought with 
a sigh of the dear old house upon the cliff. 

When St. Albans was reached, the lights in the 
shop windows and lively aspect of the town at its 
brightest time caused the child to wish herself at 
her journey’s end; she had taken little refresh- 
ment during the day, being buoyed up by excite- 
ment, and now faintness and lowness were the 
natural consequences of the reaction. She was 
told London was near, and she looked forth with 
renewed interest. And towns were thicker to- 
gether here; they seemed to glide from one to 
another, quick almost as thought, and houses be- 
came more numerous between the towns. Then 
streets in line, then great works, and netting of 
vast lines of lights, huge buildings, and a mass 
of houses, with a hazy cloud overhanging the 
city, and no more stars or clear blue sky; distant 
rumbling of the traffic, swaying in the air of the 
mighty buzz, a throb as of a great heart beating, 
a crush of confused sounds, glimpses of thronged 
streets, keen echoes of the business doing, crowds 
of hurrying men and women, and soft gliding of 
the compartment alongside a platform; then 
Babel. 

“What is this?” she asked, with a frightened 
look. And the answer came, 

“Tt is London!” And they hastened away, 
leaving her sitting in the carriage, rubbing her 
eyes, and not knowing what todo next. A guard 
came up: 

‘Now, miss, if you please !” looking with some 
suspicion at the confused young mortal. And 
she left the carriage, and was jostled about to 
the end of the platform, and from thence into 
the streets, where she staggered, so overwhelm- 
ing was that new experience. 

She did not know what to do, but looked in the 
shop windows, and, tired though she was, felt 
vastly entertained. But what a contrast to her 
calm, uneventful life! 

She was at King’s Cross, and she threaded her 
way among the people with brave determination 
to see the most in the short time before her. 
Keeping to the line of shops, and following the 
way vehicles and those upon the pavement were 
chiefly moving, she took the western direction, 
and after walking some distance along Euston 
Road, arrived at a confusing junction of dazzling 
thoroughfares, where, indeed, Tottenham. Court 
Road and Hampstead Road intersect the main 
route. The glitter enticing her each way, and 
reminding her of her fanciful visions of Lord and 
Ladydom, she ventured to accost a pleasant-look- 
ing woman of many colors. 

“Can you tell me, ma’am, where the lords and 
ladies walk, if you please ?” 

Whereat the woman looked down upon this 
country questioner with a comical expression, 
but told her, genially enough, 

“You must make for the west, my dear; ask 
for Regent Street; any one will direct you; but 
first take yonder road and go to its end, when 
you can ask again.” 

The matron looked, long after the pretty child 
had walked away in the direction pointed out, 
and she said, “ Pity she is out alone this time of 
the evening! I hope her poor mother knows on 
it ; indeed I wish I hadn’t told her the way now.” 

And Lena trudged onward, as unconscious of 
ill in the great city as of its extent ; onward by 
way of Tottenham Court Road into Oxford Street ; 
and then asked for Regent Street, and was guided 
by the undeviating courtesy of the Londoner. 
Shops were closed for the most part in the grand 
crescent, but many overdressed people were walk- 
ing the promenade. Were these the lords and 
ladies ? she wondered. How beautiful the city 
looked !—and she wandered on until she came to 
a square where, right sored. was a large build- 
ing, iHuminated and highly brilliant ; and asking 
of an old Irishwoman its meaning, was told it 
was the “ Palace,” 





the lords and ladies walk !” 

And assured with a fiendish grin that such was 
the case, this dove, fallen so mishappily upon 
grimy city ways, made for the glittering temple 
of amusement, and was pausing before the en- 
trance, wondering how best to obtain admittance, 
and watching with vivid interest the lords and 
ladies arriving in their chariots. Then noticing 
a man of most kind and thoughtful aspect, and 
who bore more than any she had seen, in her 
opinion, an air of lordliness, although to be sure 
its nobility was somewhat faded, she timidly 
stopped him, while hurrying on his way intent in 
thought, and talking importantly to himself. 

“Will you tell me, Sir, where I may see the 
lords and ladies ?” 

And he drew himself up with a jerk, looking 
down on the piece of blushing eagerness before 
him, perhaps caught by the wistfulness in her 
eloquent eyes, or moved by that confidence in 
himself. 

“To be sure I will: at my lodgings. They are 
coming to-night, and you will be welcome! And 
better there than out here at this time of the 
night.” And the man they thought mad took 
the little stranger reverently by the hand, leading 
her to a quiet street where few lights served to 
bedazzle, and but a few of London’s citizens 
found their way; and on the course thereto he 
said to her, impressively, 

“T am Sir Dickson Cheffinger; you will not 
forget my name—Sir Dickson Cheffinger. Al- 
ways call me so, before our noble and illustrious 
guests, and alone. And you?” 

“ Tam a princess !” 

“T have waited for this!” cried Sir Dickson, 
breathlessly. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
LENA. 

Tue effect of Lena’s announcement upon Mr. 
Cheffinger was so startling and all-absorbing that 
he scarcely deemed it proper to violate etiquette 
by any longer walking by her side. With the 
most supreme homage he stood aside while she 
preceded him into the humble lodging, and with 
the graceful deference of a courtier of the old 
school he waited at the foot of the stairs until 
she had passed. 

“May it please your highness to enter the 
chamber immediately upon your right?” 

It was dark, and she tumbled over a hassock ; 
but royalty does not keep on the ground long, 
and this vivacious representative was not very 
much discomposed. Mr. Cheftinger was in agony; 
to think that a princess—the princess, doubtless, 
he had been so long expecting—should meet 
with such a disaster in his reception-room, filled 
him with sincere regret, and for the time deprived 
him of the power of searching for the lucifer- 
matches. While this necessary quest was pur- 
sued, and the poor fellow, in sore confusion, fum- 
bled about for those useful articles, it was with 
accompaniment of nervous explanation : 

“T very much beg your highness’s pardon, and 
am sorry to keep you waiting. My man is away 
for a holiday during my stay in town, and I am 
so apt, in the hurry of seeing visitors off, to mis- 
lay the tapers; I never can recollect where I saw 
them last—came upon them the other day in the 
coffee-pot. ‘Now, how,’ said I to the duke, who 
was waiting much as you may be waiting now— 
‘how, by the heralds’, came they there?” ‘Some 
of those fellows again,’ said his royal highness, 
‘up to their pranks.’ And so I suppose it was; 
but where they are now is more than I can 
fathom.” 

Lena began to feel a little alarmed. It was all 
very well to have her rank admitted—she had so 
styled herself in a playful mood, remembering, 
with half a pang, the master’s term of endear- 
ment—but looking for lords and ladies in the 
dark was not much good. The worst of it was, 
as Mr. Cheffinger groped, he knocked over every 
thing that came in his way. Commencing with 
the mantel-piece, he made a clean sweep round 
the room; some articles were broken, more were 
too solid to break, but the clatter was ominous, 
and the visitor was thinking about retiring, when 
the absent-minded gentleman discovered the box 
under the pillow of the pallet in one corner of 
the room. Upon a light being obtained, a scene 
of extraordinary confusion was revealed, the 
whole place being upside down and in a state of 
terrific disorder. The maid of the house, stand- 
ing in fear of this particular lodger, preserved 
her own safety by leaving him to himself, and 
never intruding, much to the said lodger’s satis- 
faction. Being engaged in the pursuit of the 
mission for one or other of his employers, neither 
of whom had séen or communicated with him 
since entering upon his work, he was absent the 
whole day. He was beginning to feel a little dis- 
heartened. - He had traced his friend the Minis- 
ter’s interest right away from Devon into Hert- 
fordshire, but there he had lost all clew. He had 
stood near to a great estate known as Beresford 
Park, and in front of the stone portals of the en- 
trance gates, invoking the lordly denizen of that 
domain until the lodge-keeper had let the dog at 
him, and poor Cheffinger had beaten a precipitate 
retreat. It was very mortifying, after the tedious 
tracing for so great a distance, effected under all 
sorts of disastrous misadventure ; and the inde- 
fatigable explorer resolved upon returning to 
those noble friends in Brighton, who visited him 
when quietly at home in his humble state, but so 
few of whom cared to notice him now that he 
was always onthe move. To make matters more 
critical, his store of specie was nearly exhausted ; 
and he returned to London, and there remained, 
using the utmost economy, and devoting every 
day to the interests of those who, in return for 
his success, would restore to him his rights and 
privileges. First to one end of London and then 
to another he had been, in search of any body 
who corresponded with the description furnished 





with so much accuracy. A clearer head might 
have been pardoned for becoming muddled over 
such an interminable errand; but the state of 
muddle Dickson Cheffinger’s brain got into defies 
description. 

“You see, it’s the crossings,” he explained to 
the princess, after narrating the manifold expe- 
rience of the past few days. “TI get half over, 
and don’t know which way to take, and so many 
are shouting at once, I can not attend to all; and 
in the midst of it Lord Somebody will hail me 
from one of the corners, and when I get there 
be gone! I was nearly run over the other even- 
ing,” he said, with solemnity, “and had I not 
raised a hand and cried, ‘Back! It is Sir Dick- 
son Cheffinger!’ I should have been. It was an 
honored name once in London—shall be again !” 

Lena listened with patience and sympathy ; she 
was glad to have come in the way of the good, 
innocent, kind, if feeble-minded one, and gave 
him her hand, which he raised to his lips with a 
gallantry delightful to witness. 

“And do you never expect to discover the 
poor boy who ran away, Sir Dickson ?” 

“Oh yes. I shall come upon the little chap 
one of these days in my walks.” 

“ And then you will get back your papers ?” 

“T pray so, fervently.” 

“And what will you do with the poor boy? 
Hand him over to his master?” 

“No,” replied the man they thought mad; “I 
shall send him on his way, tell him to be a good 
boy, and never do it again.” 

“Then you are a dear, kind Sir Cheffinger, and 
I should like to help you to find him.” 

“Do you know,” said the poor gentleman, sol- 
emnly, “I am not so very much surprised he ran 
away from the solicitor, for he is an awful-look- 
ing person, and even I felt timid in his presence. 
And you offer to assist my search? Nay, then, 
I must succeed. Sometimes in the night, when I 
lie awake thinking of the Cheffinger estates, I 
have seemed to hear a sweet voice encouraging 
me; and now that I hear yours, and become fa- 
miliar with it, I believe you, princess, must have 
been that good and tender genius.” 

“Tt is kind of you to say this, although rather 
like a fairy tale; and somehow you do not seem 
like the people hurrying to and fro in the world 
who passed me this evening. I should think you 
could be very kind if you had some one to love 
and to love you. I wish Willie Arden was here 
to talk with us.” 

“Many are coming. As I walked along the 
streets men whispered, ‘ We are going to stand by 
Sir Dickson Cheffinger’s house to see the company 
arrive. There is a grand reception to-night, and 
royalty is expected.’ And when passing some of 
the great club-houses at Bethnal Green, I heard 
one lord say to another, ‘Can’t stop, old fellow; 
off to Cheffinger’s ; some awfully nice people there 
to-night.’ And another said,‘ The moke is in the 
barry ; slope it!’—club terms these gentlemen of 
fashion use one to another. And they are coming 
—all coming—and we shall be busy as bees. [ 
get so excited when James is not here to an- 
nounce them, and they crowd in so I can scarce- 
ly greet them fast enough ; but they are very good, 
and make no noise, and will be extra decorous 
to-night, your highness being here. Hush! they 
are coming. Listen to the trail of those court 
robes, the soft fall of slippers on my stairs.” He 
started up, placing his hand to his ear, and listen- 
ing with painful eagerness. “The carriages are 
dashing up, whole lines of them. Hark to the 
coachmen! Where are the police, that this quib- 
bling and quarreling should take place before Sir 
Dickson Cheffinger’s ?”’ 

He was no longer bent, no longer the care- 
worn, troubled creature she had seen, but erect 
as one of the nobles of that court the Grand 
Monarque rendered proverbial for its elegance. 
He opened the door with dignity, and received 
noble compatriots with grace, leading each haugh- 
ty aristocrat to the footstool of the princess, and 
bowing low before each beauteous dane, to avoid 
treading upon whose costly train he would skip 
for half a yard. To Lena, who saw nothing but 
the miserable untidiness of the dirty, musty cham- 
ber, and the courteous gentleman exercising him- 
self in this fantastic fashion, it was an exhibition 
that would have moved her to tears, had she not 
foreseen that such a course would make him 
more miserable than herself. She, therefore, 
bowed in return to each imaginary personage, 
and acknowledged the pretended homage of the 
noble guests with as great suavity as though to 
the manner born. It lasted for perhaps half an 
hour, when Sir Dickson, standing upon the land- 
ing, called out, “Close the entrance doors; our 
chambers are thronged ; we can receive no other 
guests without serious inconvenience. Place their 
cards upon the salver in the hall, and convey cur 
thanks for the honor done us.” 

Below, a poor seamstress at her work stopped 
her sewing-machine tolisten. No smile or coarse 
unfeeling word came of it, but a shade of pity, as 
she thought, perchance, of her father, whose brain, 
overtaxed by work and worry, had failed him, 
when money was sorely needed in the house to 
fight the wolf at the door. 

And a man with pallid cheek, and a fearful lus- 
tre in his sunken eyes, writing, with aching head 
and heavy heart, heard the call, and murmured, 
“It’s the poor mad gentleman up stairs ; but he 
is happier far than L” 

And a widow painting illuminated ball and din- 
ner programmes, heard with a ghastly smile, and 
thought it the proper accompaniment to her pres- 
ent labor. And the landlady also heard him, and 
sipped her gin with a chuckle ; for, being weak in 
the head, she had taxed him heavily for the few 
comforts he enjoyed. And down in the horrid 
depths the timorous maid heard and shivered and 
shrank, looking under the sink and in the coal- 
hole, and vowing to acquaint her lover, the butch- 
er-lad, that she was not going to remain “in a 
house as was haunted.” 

Sir Dickson went into his room again, hurried- 
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“MR. CHEFFINGER TOOK THE LITTLE STRANGER BY THE HAND.” 


ly spread a newspaper upon the table, brought | 
from the spider’s happy hunting ground three | 
plates, each piled with cold scraps, the remains 
of former banquets, and an old cracked tea-pot 
of that autumnal-tinted ware more remarkable for | 
its cheapness than its elegance, This utensil con- 
tained cold tea—the landlady letting her fire out 
at five o’clock, the poor gentleman was compelled 
to make him sufficient, before starting upon his 
travels, to supply him upon his return. It was 
sorry hardship coming back to such cold and 
cheerless fare, and sorely he felt it, for he was 
not so far gone as that. He was exceedingly sen- 
sitive, and suffered in proportion; still, he en- 
deavored to make light of it, set somebody of 
note opposite to him, poured out the quantity that 
would be taken by the most elegant of little serv- 
ices, handed the three huge cups with dainty gal- 
lantry, and sipped his tea with exquisite relish, 
running on all the time with delicious unconcern 
upon the family histories of first one and then 
another of those noble guests met together at his 
board. 

To have refused a cup of tea would have been 
to seriously wound Sir Dickson’s amour propre. 
Lena graciously accepted the horrible mixture, 
unabashed by the stern military gaze of the Duke 
of Cambridge supposed to be sitting opposite. 
Sir Dickson, busy with his scraps, apportioned 
them with the utmost ceremony, and applied some 
of the most high-sounding names Lena had ever 
heard given to provisions in her life. 

Like all fashionable little teas, this was not pro- 
longed to the wearisome time natural to common 
folk, and Sir Dickson Cheffinger cleared away. 
It would be interesting to know where the fine 
line was drawn, but it is certain that after he had 
washed up in the toilette basin, not one of the no- 
ble guests remained, and he seated himself at the 
table with as commonplace an air as any mechanic 
in her Majesty’s dominions. Leaning head on 
hand, he was for a time lost in thought, then look- 
ed up at the tired little face before him. ll its 
classical perfection and slight shadowing of haugh- 
tiness vanished before the fatigue and exhaustion 
of this sudden interruption of the quiet, unevent- 
ful life. Then Sir Dickson said, with solicitude, | 

“T am thinking where to accommodate your | 
highness. I have no apartment disengaged, and. | 
I know the hotel to be full; there is no other way | 
than to ask your acceptance of this chamber.” 

“ And you—what will you do, Sir Dickson ?” 








“Take my fitting post, your highness, without 
your chamber.” 

“You mean you will sleep on the mat ?” 

“Where the mat ought to be,” he corrected | 
her; adding simply, “Ay, I will sleep there, or, | 
like the true knight you would wish there, will | 
watch until the dawn. Some of my guests walk 
in their sleep, I think; there is great noise some- 
times in the silent hours.” 

“No, Sir Dickson,” said she, firmly ; “ you shall 
help me to find some comfortable lodging. I 
will never turn you out of your own room thus ; 
nay, no remonstrance; as our liege knight, your 
first duty is obedience.” 

He bowed low, and accompanied her silently | 
down the dirty stairs, into the quiet street, cross- | 
ing one of more pretentious appearance, where 
two rows of lofty houses scowled and showed 
their teeth all through the night. Then passing | 
along a broad thoroughfare where hotels flaunted 
rows of lights and bore singular names upon 
their portals, they wandered into a disreputable 
quarter, where the houses of entertainment were 
rented by low and unprincipled French. One in- 
nocent as the other, and neither aware how near | 
peril one may be in London. 

“Sir Dickson,” the girl thought well to say, 
“it will be best not to acquaint the people with 
our rank.” 

He therefore accosted a closely shorn individ- 
ual upon the steps of one of these hotels, and 
simply inquired if a bed-chamber could be had 


| ly, and 


| room, 
| made for the door 
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for a lady. The 
shorn one lazily 
dragged his bulk 
the length of a 
passage, where a 
glass. partition, 
sliding aside at his 
bidding, disclosed 
a wrinkled face, 
daubed with paint 
and encircled with 
a garland of pop- 
pies. Having con- 
ducted the two 
thus far, the shorn 
one left them, and 


returned to the 
portals. The lady 
of the poppies 


bobbed and wait- 
ed ; the gentleman 
explained ;; 
lady of the pop- 
pies demanded 
“cing chelin?? The 
gentleman in- 
formed his. young 


charge that he 
thought five shil- 
lings. were re- 
quired, and he 


had left his purse 
in the escritoire, 
when Lena at once 
produced her own, 
and paid the requi- 
sition. The lady 


with ‘the garland | 


rang, and a maid 
of brazen attrac- 
tions glided up 
to them, bearing 
a brass candle- 
stick, Standing 
upon a stair, Lena 


gave her hand to Sir Dickson, who touched it 


ever 80 
ever 


lightly, 
so reverent- 
watched 
wistfully the re- 
treating figure of 
the spirit that had 
stolen upon his 
story like a ray of 
sunlight. 

“Be with you in 
the morning,” she 
called down to 
him, where he 
stood bare -head- 
ed, loyal to the last. 

Then he walked 
slowly away, a 
little mystified by 
it all, but still 
somewhat cheered 
and encouraged. 
Back to that dull 
lodging —it did 
seem dull now, 
and he could not 
people it; he sat 
down thinking too 
much of her; and 
from that he 
thought of his er- 
rand, and of the 
progress they were 
to make together. 

Lena’s guide 
paused at a door 
numbered 23, and 
entered ; then 
courtesying,placed 
the candlestick 
upon the table. 
Supposing it for 
recompense, the 
child satisfied her 
and was left alone. 
She locked the 
door, looked under 
the bed, in the 
cupboard, and be- 
hind the table; 


| and having done 
| this felt tolerably 


safe, then, throw- 
ing herself, just 
as she was, upon 
the bed, tired out 
and sleepy, with a 
fond last thought 
of St. Aubyn, and 
a “ Good - night, 
dear,” spoken as 
usual, passed off 
to sleep. She 
slept for an hour 
or more, when the 
noise of quarreling 
awoke her; there 
were rough words 
interchanged in an 
unknown tongue, 
shuffling of feet, 
and echoing of 
heavy blows. 
Thoroughly alarm- 
ed,thechild sprang 
from the bed; 
without a candle, 


| there was yet suf- 


ficient light pro- 
ceeding from the 
street t& define 
the interior of her 
and she 
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without an instant’s hesitation. The combatants 
were in the adjoining apartment,-and the par- 
tition seemed to be nothing but lath and paper, 
and the child expected each mhoment to see one 
or other of the struggling brawlers come crashing 
through. The conflict raged yet fiercer, and Lena, 
to whom this, one of the delights of social intér- 
course, was foreign as the disputants, could en- 
dure it no longer, but fled down stairs, and out at 
the door, to the great astonishment of the ‘shorn 
one, who was closing for the night. She hastened 
from the quarter altogether: the din of that dis- 
cordant warfare fell rudely upon the ears attuned 
all life long to such different sounds, 

She knew not which turning to take, but tried. 
to find the way they had come: she felt she would 
be more safe near him. Alas! streets were so 
much alike, and she was so ignorant of the local- 
ity, it was impossible to retrace her way; he had 
not told her the name of the street or house, nor 
had she, in the busy press of other thoughts, ask- 
ed the important question. When morning came 
How would she find her 
friend again in all that maze of streets? The 
tears started to her eyes a8 she saw the shutters 
closing in each lighted home, and heard bolts 
drawn sharp, as if to keep all such forlorn ones 
out in the chilly streets. Who now will help the 
one ewe lamb, all day watched over? Could St. 
Aubyn, who loved this helpless innocent, but look 
upon her now, wandering amidst the homeless as 
homeless as any !, 

She could not find the street, or discover any 
one to whom she could tell her tale; all looked 
so unpitying or so wretched. 

Before her, in the gas-light, was a hoarding gay 
with colored pictures and huge letters. She did 
not understand them any more than she under- 
stood why the child, shoeless and unkempt, stood 
below there selling cigar-lights at a half-penny. 
Every fresh poster displayed in the metropolis is 
criticised with an amount of interest by the vul- 
gar equal to that aroused among the refined by 
the Academy. The walls and hoardings are the 
art galleries of the poor; the beggar, tired of 
tramping the bare bleak tracts beyond the city 
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walls, hails sight of these, and’ feasts eyes upon 
their show of color. ~ And this pale traveller, so 
suddenly aroused from slumbering away her fa- 
tigue, stood below there, gazing up with wonder- 
ment, while the houses closed, and ‘she was all 
uncertain which way to turn. Her lips were 
presséd close with a sort of desperate sadness, a 
despairing longing to be back at home. And the 
heart was heavier than the God of the outcast 
deemed well ; for a poor man, upon his way home, 
spare, uncomely, stooped over her with a chivalry 
that refined all the roughness, and made him every 
inch @ gentleman. Was she ill, or had she lost 
some one? Too honest to acknowledge the one, 
too timid to admit the other, she only shook her 
head, leaning upon the hand-rail before the hoard- 
ing; and he went on his way regretfully. 

What clatter of vehicles and rude jostling of 
the passers-by! How heartily she wished herself 
away, even upon that quiet Yorkshive road of the 
morning, when*the good wife’s kindly welcome to 
her wooden bench seemed, from this noisy dis- 
tance, of a wondrous sweetness! Truly she would 
not want to see the world again for some time to 
come, 

These brown, dingy lines of houses, and frown- 
ing fronts of dreary streets, were chilling and 
painful, hdlding out no welcome; nay, repelling 
from the very door-steps. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





AUTUMN TOILETTE. 


RESS of plum-colored faille, with a long 
walking skirt, trimmed with two side-pleat- 
ings separated by a broad bias fold. Long over- 
skirt of the same material, draped behind in a 
cascade of folds, and trimmed with a side-pleat- 
ing. Directory habit of ivory Irish poplin or 
ladies’ cloth, with facings, cuffs, pockets, and but- 
tons of plum-colored faille. Colin neck-tie of 
orange crépe de Chine. Hat of English straw or 
ivory Irish poplin, mounted on a shape, and 
trimmed with a long blue gauze scarf, designed 
to be wound around the neck in chilly weather. 
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THE SEA-SIDE ARTIST. 
See illustration on page 605. 

“OUNTRY tourists will not fail to recognize 
the familiar perambulating photographer, 
who is found plying his calling in all places of 
public resort. In the long languid days of sum- 
mer rest, people are glad of any diversion. They 
listen with pleasure to the organ-grinder, against 
whom they would stop their ears in their city 
homes, and willingly group themselves before the 
camera, with a landscape in the background whose 
memory they like to preserve. The accompany- 
ing picture shows us two youths, looking like 
young river gods who have just emerged from 
the waters, and are thus posing for their likeness- 
es, while the rest of the family await the sun’s 

opinion of their darlings. 








THE SEA-SIDE MARTYR. 
See illustration on page 605. 
‘\HILDREN find untold amusement in the clean 
_/ white sand that strews the sea-beach. They 
heap it up in their little wooden pails and bar- 
rows, shape it in earth-works and fortifications, 


pile it in ranges of mountains, and bury their | 


dolls, dogs, and kittens, and even each other, in 
its depths. In our picture a great Newfoundland 
dog is the unwilling subject of inhumation. He 
struggles in vain against being buried alive. His 
little tormentors are determined on his martyr- 
dom, and hold him down while they cover him 
with sand. Mr. Bergh and his society might find 
occupation on the sea-side, and, indeed, might oft- 
en interfere to advantage between children and 
their pets, which are often unwittingly put to tor- 
ture by those who dearly love them. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exrrotant.—The infant’s basket should be covered 
with white always, but it may be thin white over a 
blue silk or silesia lining, as you are fond of bine. Or 
else you can use white dimity for the covering, and 
embroider the edges with blue wool. Make pockets at 
the side and in the centre for soap, sponge, comb, and 
brushes; a box for violet powder and puff, with a 
cushion for pins. A small bag of oil-silk is necessary 
for the soap. Work a bureau cover of white canvas 
with blue wool in the easy Holbein stitches. An ad- 
vertisement in our columns will tell you about fancy 
goods. 

Brooxtyn Svnsormen.—Get tulle and make a prin- 
cesse dress over inexpensive white silk. Myrtle green 
camel’s-hair and silk made in a stylish polonaise suit 
will be handsome for your travelling dress. The lead- 
ing colors for the winter are likely to be green and 
mulberry ; see the New York Fashion article. 

La Curqurra.—Do not dye your striped goods. Have 
it well cleaned, and make a Breton suit of it, combin- 
ing with black silk for yest, sleeves, front of over-skirt, 
and for flounces. Get brown wool de bége or biue al- 
paca to make a princesse polonaise to wear with the 
brown skirt. Use the pattern of the princesse polo- 
naise illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X. 

L.—If you have a bridal veil at all, you must wear it 
during the ceremony, and not postpone it until the re- 
ception. You will have to change your dress after the 
ceremeny, putting on your travelling dress for the 
trip, and resuming the wedding attire for the recep- 
tion at your husband's home. 

Kate M.—In writing to a gentleman whom you 
know well, address him as “ Dear Mr. Smith,” and 
sign yourself “‘ Yours truly,” which is merely a form, 
or else ** Your friend.”.-Your striped Jawn is a stylish 
and pretty blue, that will look well trimmed with the 
lighter qualities of torchon lace. Make it by the Prin- 
cesse Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. X. 

H. L. M.—Your sample is an imitation of moiré an- 
tique, and not very serviceable or stylish. Combine it 
with dark gray cashmere, and make a vest basque, 
with diagonal-pleated over-skirt. 

8. D. C.—A medium long sacque will be a suitable 
wrap for your fall suit of cashmere. There are, how- 
ever, many mantles of various styles in preparation 
for the next season. A late Paris letter from Madame 
Raymond will give you further hints on this subject. 
Make your black silk with a coat-tail vest basque and 
diagonal scarf apron by the cut paper pattern fllns- 
trated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. X. Trim with fringe or 
with pleatings of the silk. 

A. G.—Make the blue check silk for a young girl in 
Breton style entirely of the silk, except solid blue silk 
for a vest. Trim with bias bands of plain blue silk, or 
else with pale blue galloon. 

M. L. 8., Bowtine, anp Orures.—For full informa- 
tion about the styles of making bunting dresses, read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 30, Vol. X. 

Genvuine.—Ladies with high foreheads wear a crown 
of finger puffs, and Jet the front hair fall in short curls 
across the forehead, hiding the end of the parting of 
the hair. 

Fay.—Shorten the back of the vest basque, if it ie not 
becoming to you, but long basques are the fashion at 
present. 

An Inqurner.—A Breton jacket will be very pretty 
with a child’s princesse dress, but the galloon trim- 
mings and buttons are necessary and characteristic 
parts of such jacketa. The seams of the jacket are not 
piped, but merely stitched in the ordinary way. 

Mus. EK. C. O.—The Nile green silk combined with 
myrtle green in a polonaise suit wil! Se stylish and ap- 
propriate for a handsome costume for carriage wear 
during the autumn. 

Mus. D.—Peari buttons nearly an inch in diameter 
are worn by young ladies on black dresses. If you 
want something plainer and less showy, use repped 
silk buttons or else crocheted buttons. 

Jane L.—Select your Breton braid of the color of the 
figure in your silk—not of the ground. 

Briie.—Your sample of green striped silk is of a 
stylish shade, and will look well made up with myrtle 
green silk for an over-skirt and vest of a Breton suit. 

Oxp Supsoxiser.—You should consult a physician 
about the necessary change in your diet. 

K. P.—Knife-pleatings are still considered stylish. 
A single row forming a border is sufficient trimming 
for lower skirts. The rose-pleatings are simply knife 
pleats scalloped on the lower edge, or on both edges. 

Zxxouia.—Combine the plum-colored silk with pale 
biue wool for a princesee dress for a little girl. Trim 
with galloon that has plum-colored ground and pale 
bine figures. Black silk over dresses require black 
skirte, and do not look well with brown. The white 
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over dress will suit the brown skirt. Get white 
duchesse lace for a collarette, jabot, and deep cuffs for 
your black silk dress. Have black or cream-colored 
guipnre for a lace over dress. Make the white muslin 
by any of the polonaise patterns lately illustrated in 
the Bazar. Trim it with bands of tucks inserted ip 
the seams, and as headings for tucked ruffles. You 
should send the old laces to a professional scourer to 
be restored. You might combine the green-barred 
silk with plain green to make a suit or princesse dress 
for your little girl 

Moruser.—For your baby girl of two years get a cap 
bonnet of lace and silk combined. Blue silk with Va- 
lenciennes lace makes a pretty bonnet. There are also 
fine embroidered Swiss muslins used for this parpose. 

Mrs. G. H. C.—For a girl of eight years make polo- 
naises and basques buttoned behind, with skirts reach- 
ing to the ankles, Little girls of three years wear 
princesse dresses. 








Burnett's Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the World. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair.—[ Com.] 











Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
oa Copying Wheel. patterns may be transferred 

rom the $ Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
v heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For enle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
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AD VERTISHM ENS 


PTANS PEAKE k C0, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 





Domestics. White Goods. 
Prints. Dress Goods. 
Notions. Hosiery. 
Flannels. Woolens. 


Shawls. Cloaks, Suits. 


Heavy Cottonades. 


Novelty Wired Dress Facing and 
Skirt Extender, 


No Dress 











should be worn 
without 
it. 


Is recommended by all leading Dressmakers as just 


the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained by no other means. 
NEW YORE NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


For sale by all Jobbers and retailers of Dry and 
Fanc y Goods. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothin injurious. Any dru geiet a for 
85centa. Circulars may be had b y encl stamp to 

_MISS J. M. KOOLE, P.O. Box. 4130, New lew York City. 


ACG, 
me ZO, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 











YORK SHOPPIN 





Of every description for ladies and tlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1 654, New Work. 


7 EE P’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the vy 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’ 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 be 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
Soren Keep's shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small a on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on applicatio 
KEEP RNUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St., N. ¥. 





25 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO. , Nassau, N. N 


Fo HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
aa send for sample sheet and price, to 
. MAYER, Jefferson St., Burlington, lowa, 


WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBIERS OF 


— Millinery and 


Straw Goods 


507 BROADWAY, 


W. IL. Worturneron, 
W. R. Surra, Jr. 


Under St, Nicholas Hotel, 


New York. 





KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 
PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, & c. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE: 








FASHIONS 
FREE FOR ALL!! 


We will mail the Pattern aa 








We want Agents everywhere to sell our Patterns. 


he EMEE 


RESSMAKER ano 
DRESS Mi LLINE INE 


MONTHLY. 
$1.50 a year; 75 cts. 6 months; 20 cts. a copy. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


WE will send the above Monthly 
Magazine, post-paid, ° 
and One of Dr. Warner’s Heaith 
Corsets, to any address, upon receipt of 
$2.25. Send size of your waist over your dress. 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, Ed., 
16 East 14th Street, 
New YorK CIry. 

DR. WARNER’S HEALTH 
co RSET embodies averzens de- 
gore in a Corset, Skirt Supporter, 
and Adjustable Pads 

Our contract with pr. WARNER per- 
mits us, fora limited time, to offer the 
Health Corset ONLY AS A PREMIUM; 
for this purpose he agrees to furnish 
them to us at much less than cost. 

$19 rice — the Health Corset is 

$1.7 and t! od are not sold any- 
where for less 


DAY’S PATENT 


“Triplex” Train Supporter 


Dress Facing, and Dress Protector combined, givin 
a@ most beautiful effect to the trail of the Dress, an 
P the of the Season. 
DAYW’S PATENT 


DRESS PROTECTORS, 


No. 6 and No. 12, are warranted to outlast the Dress 
to which they are attached. 
FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 














— paste or mucilage not 
= needed. Prices from $1 
po to $3 50 each, including 
- postage. Send for De- 
a scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 


BENTLEY BRO Manufacturers and 
¢ Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. ¥ 
Send stamp for Catalogue and {eer of A lique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Em a dery, — 
ae, , Ida Canvas oe : we ~ ® = 
roidery, Goods, mping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, small Pockets @ Cigar. E, 
Embroidery to order for 











-Cases, 
trade in any quantity. 


Nineteen Beautiful Years. 


Nineteen Beautiful Years; or, Sketches of a 
Girl’s Life. By Frances E, Wiuttarp. With 
an Introduction by Rev. R. 8S. Fosrer, D.D. 
New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A singular yet a most beautiful book. The girl died 
at nineteen years. Yet she lived long enough to illus- 
trate in her character the surpassing dignity and ex- 
cellence of human nature. She was a Christian girl, 
one who had five sensibilities, and a subtle mind, and 
a wide intelligence, all tempered and made genial by 
a good-humor that kept the best side of her nature 
cool and comfortable in all emergencies. —Boston Post, 

I was very greatly interested in the tender, beautiful 
narrative.—Joun G. Warrrier. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 


t@” Harrer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. . 








Branch Stere Now Open. 
No. 1 Grand Union Hotel Block, 
| SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


FOR THE SEASON, 
BRANCH STORE, 


Mo. 1 GRAND UNION td BLOCK, 
Corner Con, 
SARATOGA SP. TINGS. N. Y. 





S M most magnificent line of HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS, comprising articles of the 
latest importation, retailed at wholesale 

rites. Our latest Parisian novelty, the 
U GENIE SCALPETTE, a great success; 
notibing more natural, nothing more useful ; 
self mdjustable; no hair- pins. $5 00 each. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

A full assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warr@nted to be absolutely harmless, on 
hand. CREME BLANCHE, OR THE 
GREAT MAGIC BEAUTIFIEN, for the 

complaxion, a specialty. 
AMULA, the great Tan and Freckle lo- 
tion, wl remove tan in 15 minutes. 


54 West! L. SHAW'’S odorless PERSIAN KHEN- 
14thst. | NA will change GRAY HAIR to its natural 


color without the use of lead, lac sulphur, 
8 doors | OF nitrate of silver, or an other poisonous 
ay —— to a beautiful brown or black. 
‘Wee reat many articles of BEAUTI- 
MACT’S, | pYING COSMETICS too nunenes t 
Near | mention, obtainable at this establishment 
Sixth | uly. 
Avenue, RICH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
iE direct from Paria. Latest novelties, Comba, 
NEW Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any 





YORK. | other house. Repairing neatly done. 
Only 82 Goods sent to to all parts of the conn- 
Depot. | try,when prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O0.D., 





with privilege of examining. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “ an 
exccilent thing in man and woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their cure is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical go and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Aepulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco aud liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 

who ona know the value of a reliable dentilrice. 

Sold by Druggists every where. 





FALL "PLANTING 





ae 
FOR TH TH Et HOUSE — 
The Autumn No. of Vicks Floral Guide, 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the Gar- 
den, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just pub- 


lished and sent free to all. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and 80 arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cat by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

ddress JAMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Ha ‘urper "s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 Fast 14th St., up stairs. 














ADY AGENTS WANTED to introduce’ 
“Dr. Beecher’s Pearl Pellets,” for beautifying 
the Teeth. Address M. P. BEEC HER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York. 





9 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. J. B, HUSTED, Nasaaa, N. Y. 





Fine Cards, Damask moe, &c., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Coun, 





65 MIXED CARDS, with. name, 10c. ». and 8c. stamp. 
Samples, 6c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





























HARPER'S BAZAR. 














th you want Hamburgh Edgings, ask for the “One Length Brand.” 


TRADE 


“ONE LENGTH BRAND.” « 





MA 


Copyrighted. 


imitate the idea; but, not being acquainted with the exact process of making the goods, they will turn them out imperfectly. 


Hamburgh kdgings are imported to this 
country in an old-fashioned and very unde- 
sirable form. In this age of improvements 
tendency every where 
time and expense, and that article which 
comes out of the manufacturer’s hands all 

ready for use is the one best liked by the 
consumer. Why should ladies to-day 

obliged to cut out their Hamburgh Ed = Mao 
when a manufacturer ought to be able to 
produce them all ready cut out? Why 
should a lady run the risk of damaging a 
beautiful piece of embroidery when cutting 
=| it out with her own hand, while skilled labor 
should furnish it to her perfect? These 
questions were put to one of the most enter- 
| prising manufacturers of Hamburghs in 
Switzerland, who came to America a few 
years ago for the purpose of ascertaining 
the wants of this country in his particular 
line of business. He decided to give his 
special attention to this matter, and, after a 
long time of experimenting, he finally suc- 
| ceeded in producing cut-out Hamburghs 
which are perfect in the edge and yet cost 
no more than ordinary aan oideries. The 
merchants took these goods up with great 
interest, and in a short time they have be- 
come so popular that beforelong Hamburghs 
in the old form will be entirely superseded 
by this improvement. Competing manufac- 
turers, finding this out, have commenced to 
To enable the consumer to distinguish 


‘oes toward saving 


RK, 


the real goods from the imitations, the manufacturer has marked every piece with his reqistered trade mark, the ** One Length Brand,” which is printed on the 


wrapper in connection with a picture of a Hamburgh Machine, which is also registered ; 


is found caused by his work- — 
most of the fashionable Dry- 


and he offers 


to make an allowance of the entire piece if a damage 


Ladies when buying Hamburghs should particularly ask for the ** One Length Brand,” which they will find on sale at 
oods ‘Stores throughout the country, 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 








under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder | 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the | 
and for children, straight around the body | 


chest ; 
under the arms. 
The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VIIT. 
PRONE DINOS sain diitsccontacdenuedscecce No. 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 


Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basgue Buat- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........-.... oo“ @ 


Vol. IX. 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and C an Drawers (for girl from 6 to 15 

oe 


Years Old) ..-...seseeesceeececrseeeersccres . 
BLOw SE. BASQU E, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

ar ones of ~ “aaleanpgeeanetnehieianeianets ~ 2 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..........cssceseeee “18 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over-skirt, 

O00 Wealttinet GIG. 200 0202s 000s40sceees one ve a 
LA BOITE RUSE. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 

Walling GRUES «5.0. ccccccccccccctcvcsossence “2? 
SCARF } — Long Apron, and Demi- | 

LEN alia le a IRI SS SI Be ae 
CENT ENNTAL. “WALKING ‘SUIT (Cuirass | 

Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 

Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... * $0 
_ DR APED POLONAISE and Demi-Train- 

Di iosktcs ceadetsdepetchs’ epecehbdosecse “ 41 
GLov E- FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............-.. “ 43 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 

Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt........ “ 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC QUE, ‘Over- 

skirt with Diagonal Front, and Walking Skirt “ 44 
ee POLONAISE and Demi-Trained 

Mw bictocecasdpuwsddreacvedeuce css ss ce * 46 


iki 
SINGLE-BREASTED CO AT. Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking Skirt SE EE * 46 
PLASTRON = eae Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
press aA Ss Aas unbedn sancons sg eaness << : 
MAN, Lon, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
Walkin . 
LADY’S 
BOoY’s WARDROBE, * sere Pleated Frock, 
_ Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old).........-.-..+..-- 
SINGLE-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt.. « 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS............ einete 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tabilier Skirt....... 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... 7% 
PRINCES*E POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
RD RIE k Coben vb Ghbs cccdnecccseccvecces 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt.............---..-. 
SCARF DO ap Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
Trained Sk ms 
BRE’ ON COSTUME (Basoue, Over-skirt and 








Walking Sicirt).... 0... .cecsceocvcccccecccees 17 
FRENCH WALKING “JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.........-..... = 3 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... m 
DIAGONA SAC UE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan ‘cea! rained Skirt...........-+-++ ikl 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 
Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. vai 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
Ey WIPO i oc cccusdeacecccsesaces 21 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt.........--....- + 
COAT-TAIL VEST > Scarf Over-skirt, 
and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ ps 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
and Walking Skirt...... ° eles. 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER me 
BRETON WRAPPER “ 7 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi - Trained 
Skirt “« 99 
COUNTRY 8UIT (Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 31 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





1877 JONES 


GREAT VARIETY 
DRESS: GOODS. 0 
Dp 


1840 | 
BOYS’ SUITS. 

MILLIN ERY. 
Fanoy Goons. 
HOSIERY. 


O 0 
SHAWwLs. a Oo, 


J ONES — 


Eighth Avenue 


AND 


— Ww 
Surrs, Sacques. © O 


DOLMANS._ 


Ww 
nm fay 
45 WJ 


“Laces. 


x 








» _ Eighth Avenue 





Nineteenth Street. | 


x 


Nineteenth Street. 








ao ONES — o 
SHOES. oO oO 7 sink 8. 
QO Bs 
RIBBONS. Oo 0 CLOTHS. 
- cr) is = 
@NDERWEAR. 9 © DOMESTICS. 
= Oo a) — 
UPHOLSTERY. “Oo A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\Y~ Honsefurnishing Goods. 





Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


CRAPE 


Made Waterproof by Shriver’s Patent een 
Old Crape, Veils, Bonnets, Lace Shawls, D 

and Sacques, no matter how faded or shabiey ts in 
appearance, restored to their original lustre ‘and 
warranted to stand dampness or sea air. No gar- 
ment need be taken apart to be refinished. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. SHRIVER & CO., 
Domestic Building,cor. Broadway & 14th St.,N. Y. 





















TAYLOR'S 


. * EXTENSION” CORSET. 


This Corset is constructed on 
FPP scientitic principles, made of 
Durable material, and will fit 


ferent lacings as required. 
| pronounced | by all 


Corset manufactured for come= 
fort and ease, and also for the 
elegance of form which it imparts 
to any figure. Price $1 50, post- 
age included. New Illustrated Fall 
Catalogue of Furs and Millinery 
sent free upo upon 1 application. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
353 Eighth Avenue, N. ¥. 





Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ ts Outfit, 10c. L.C. COE & CO, Bristol, Conn. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 





| One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 


| 
| 


} 





PRI ‘PAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Hanrer'’s Magazine, Haneer’s Weexcy, and Hareer’s 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sonsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


| Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The Volumes of the Magazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruerns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Tens ror Apvertisine tv Harren’s WeEKLY AND 
Harpen’s Bazar. 


per’s Weeklo.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 


en e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





every form by adjusting the dif- | 
It is | 
who have | 
| tried it to be superior to any | 


EHRICHS,, 
The Popolar Dry-Goods House, 


Popular because Reliable & Reasonable. 


&#~ Orders from any part of the United States 
promptly filled. Samples free to all 
If you want a plowing, refining, and practical 
Honsehold and FASHION Guide, subscribe to our 
| * Fashion spreeaty Only 50c. per year. 
Our oo opel - 


287, 289, 293, & 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Swe 24th and 25th | Streets. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


‘/MORRISON’S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for every season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. M: ade-up Lace 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us, They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 





DR. WARNER'S 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 

Self-Adjusting Pads, 

Secures Hearn and Comroxrt of Body. 
ya With Grace and Beauty of Form. 
ue Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. 

Agents Wanted. 

Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 

teen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. less. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfectly 
cure, convenient, and healthful Ang 
= for the stockings and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $1. 


Warner er Bro’ 8, 351 Broadway, | N.Y. 
“HOW TO M AKE LACE. 


(250 Illustrations, 50c., post free.) 


TO WORK EMBROIDERY. 
(With Illustrations, 25c.) 
HOW TO WORK CREWEL. 
(With Illustrations, 25c.) 

Mur. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers and Im- 
porters of HON LTON, POINT, +x D PURL 
EDGE, &c., 711 Broadway, N. Y.; P.O. Box 3527. 
g2- Samples and Price-List sent on receipt of 8c. stomp. 
A Substantial Improvement in 

Skirts, Paniers, and Bustles. 
Doveurty’s Inrertocken Panier 
Tir. The ends of the Hoops are 
securely fastened to the u right 
@ wires by a simple device, Fig. 2, 
effectually preventing twisting, 
displacement, and _ protruding 
ends, and the hinges in the verti- 
cal wires give the requisite flexi- 
bility, allowing the wearer to sit 
down with comfort. Illustrated 
Price-List free. A sample Panier or Skirt on receipt of 

$1. Address 8. H. DOUGHTY, 154 Centre St., N. Y. 


WANTED. 
AGE N TS For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MAC 
829 Broadway, ! 
New Orleans, La., 








HOW 

















Chicago, 
or San Francisco, Cal. 





9 ELEGANT c ‘ARDS, no two atike, with n name, 100, 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


i) 
$102 $25 
oes & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
a sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated a 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530 
95 Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name, 10c., post- 
} eJ paid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥. Box 50. 
$85 am neve oa 
UREN » Oe Grasse & Lamp Woans, ‘Cinernnati, Ohio. 
or Stampep Sampves of 100 designs for _, 
| BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 





aday sure made by Agents selling 

















ME WANTED to seil_goods to Meschsxrs. NO 
ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with: ‘ame, 


PEDDLING from house to house. 
Hors. axp Travetine 
TAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. ¥. 








and inventions which we now live in, the | 


TIS? OF NEW BOOKS 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. 
Symbolica Ecclesie Universalis, The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putiir Sonarr, D.D., D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 

Il. 

ANTHON’S EURIPIDES. An English C ommentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, endl Fooedinat Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
thorities. By Caauies Anrson, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 05. 

if. 

ANTHON’'S LIVI. Titi Livi ab urbe condita LibriL, 
IL, XXI.,et XXII. With Notes by Cuaries An- 
THon, LL.D., and by Hueu Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $120. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 40. 

IV, 

By Joun Lorunor Mot.ey. 


Bibliotheca 


PETER THE GREAT. 

82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vv. 

THE MIODSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 
yeure’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
idited, with Notes, by Wuturam J. Rotrr, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 


Shakes- 


VI. 

COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

VIL. 

CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS;; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth. Literally Translated, chiefly by C. 
D. Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Uniform with Har- 
per’s New Classical Library. 

VILL. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Eveene 
LawRENcE, 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IX. 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Evorne 


LAWRENOK. 32m0, Paper, 25 cents. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Groner 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 70 cents. 

XI. 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel George Warp Nriowors. 
8vo, Cloth, Dluminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XII. 

SEEMANN’S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Sxemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branout, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

XIIl. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioxuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. S. Vols., and Secretary 

. 8. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
XIV. 
RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ON. By Arexanper Winouett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
XV. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 
W. W Capes. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


INDUSTRY. 
Illustrated. 





*,” These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
*“ erwise specisied. 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Leiru-Apams. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Percy andthe Prophet. By WitereCorttins. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs.Casuet Hory. 15 
cents. 


Mrs Arthur. By Mrs Oureuant. 40 cents. 


Dieudonnée. By Grratnrne Burr. 20 cents. 


The Time of Roses. By Geratprne Borr. 20 cents. 


The House on the Beach. By Georer Merrpiru. 20 


cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
The Jilt. 


The Mill of St. Herbot. 


By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. 


By Mrs. Maoquorp. 20 cents. 
Kilmeny. By Wm. Buiaok. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Library Edition, 12mo, 


Three Feathers. By Wittiam Braok. 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Library Edi- 


A Daughter of Heth. By Wituas BLaock. 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Library 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By WitiraM 


Buiack. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The American Senator. By Antuony Tro.iorg. 50 
cents. a 

A Woman - Hater. 60 cents; 


By Cuartes Reape. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. * 


By G. Dovetas. 


By Mrs. 
40 cents. 


Mar’s White Witch. 50 cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. H. Loverr Camron. 


With Illustrations. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. 
son. 40 cents. 


By Viremria W. Joun- 





o@ Harrer & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where othe 
erwise specified, 
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Tue Battort-Box. 


FACETIZ. Literate gts we Blige T 


An eminent diplomatist, who is going to leave the 
country for a time on a short leave of absence, an- 
nounced his intention of soon “ leaving cards P. P. C.” 
A friend is said to have remarked that he presumed | 
that he meant “pour protéger Chrétiens.” Another : 
more military colleague suggested that the interpreta- | } | 
tion might be “pour préparer campagne ;” while a | l 4 } 
third observed that the obvious solution was “ pour 

| 


prendre Constantinople.” 


——~<——__— 


A clumsy man with big 
wrecker a lady knows of. 


—_——_—o——— 


Wort PONDERING BY TH 


was asked by his Turcoman guide which an English- 
man loves best, his horse or his wife; but the cap- 


tain answered diplomatical 
woman,” 


a. 
VERS DE SOCIETE. 


That playful but tender young bard, the Hon. Fitz- 
Lavender Belairs, enjoys the alr 


reading a little thing of his 


minded but intensely sympathetic women : 


“To A FAIR 


“Glad lady mine, that glitterest 
In shimmah of summah athwart the lawn, 
Canst tell me which is bitterest— 


The glamaw of Eve, or 


To those with whose hearts thou litterest 
The field where they fall at thy feet to fawn? 


As a buttahfly dost thon 


How, whence,and oh! whither,art come and gonc ?” 


Cnorvs. “* How exquisite 


ly quite too far more than most awfully delicious !” | 











FOUR BOXES THAT RULE THE WORLD. 
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i 
tibility of temper. 
feet is the greatest train army, and 


ge Sex.—Captain Burnaby 


icine, and Arthur's goin 
into business, and I’m going into Knickerbockers.” 
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Tue Banpsox. 


Apvicr To Parents.—“ Train up a child in the way 
he should go,” says the proverb; but it is as well, if 
you want to do the thing properly, to travel, in the 
first instance, by that train yoursell. 

os 


They say that the French marquis has renounced 
Patti and her income on account of their income Pat- 
ecaghicailllipitelileiads 

A NEW PROFESSION. 

Very sMAut Boy (in answer to ie lady). “* Oh, 
| Ted’s going into the Church, and 
} alcolm’s going into the navy, and Jack’s 
going into the civil service, and Bob's going into med- 
| 


‘om’s going into the 


into law, and Gus’s going 


ly, “That depends on the AT THE ART GALLERY—A REMINISCENCE. 
| Lapy (with catalogue). ‘* No. 53, ‘Eve Tempted.’ ” 
| GENTLEMAN (desirous to know the painter's name), 


“Who by ?” 


most perfect bliss of 


of course.” 
own to a circle of weak- 


ARCHERESS. 





the glimmah of dawn, 
ma’am, 
fluttah by! autumn.” 


! Howrefined! How real- 








| 

| Lapy (speaking with 
| made it round the waist, 
| 

| 


Lany (shocked at his ignorance). “ Why, by the devil, 
—_— @———— 
FASHIONABLE EMULATION. 
dipfculty). “What have you 


rs. Price ?” 


Drrss-maker. ‘Twenty-one inches, ma’am. You 
couldn’t breathe with less!” 

Lapy. “ What's Miss Jemima Jones's waist ?” 

Dress-maker. “ Nineteen and a half just now, 
But she’s a head shorter than you are, and 
she’s got ever so much thinner since her illness last 


Lavy. “Then make it nineteen, Mrs. Price, and I'll 
engage to get into it.” 





—_———— 
[As the poem is not of equal merit throughout Cop Gplhed | AL y wy Y / | PROFESSIONAL VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 
we only quote the first stanza. a, nl Be: at WAZ YU, i] | “‘ Awful dem Rooshian atroshities—sthrippin’ de poor 
7 GCA Lp TT | creeturs naked! Von ting—ole clo’s ’ll be sheap.” 
UnsvsstantiaL Frvrtr—Currents of air. e 
—_—_———_—_— TIN 
A SHINING LIGHT. 
An ingenious young lady suggests that Rustchuk is A miser who money at pan eae 
oe word to sneese on, and Hunyadi Yanos for a Who was wicked, dishonest, and low too, 
yawn. oo Gy Was asked by a victim of sixty per cent., 
Tr 3 fn yhen he died, where he hoped he would go to. 
Every ES apa pry amis: F my net é "Oty Eee nnd Stans ay oad Goth ae 
ivery 2 “ s my net. “When myself an e doth sever; 
. ce ciuatas nurse was worth two gorillas in the No future more pleasant a miser could crave ‘ 
ush. 


A poster in time saves nine out of it. 

Make play while the run lasts. 

You can fill a silk purse out of a woolly horse. 
The uglier the monster, the better the draw. 


lie will flock together. 


Do, or you will be done by. 











Than to live among shiners forever.” 





“A LITTLE MORE THAN KIN.” 


rdener somewhere about 


here too, Mrs. Maloney—Pat Reilly I think his name is ?” 
“Know him is it, me leddy—and isn’t he a relation 
of mine? Shure he wonst wanted to marry me sister 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Aunt Mary. “‘ Why don’t you read, Tom, instead of 


“oe % 

The more queer birds of a feather, the more the pub- a And isn’t there an old 
S- 

Truth lies at the bottom of a sell. a 
ww Kate.” 

CATCHING A TARTAR. =, 
Governess. “ Do you know, Ernest, that I heard of ZB. ' 5 
a little boy, not older than you, who can read and write f lolling about ? 


well, and who has begun La 


Eunest. “Oh, I say, what a jolly good teacher he 


must have !” 


—@—— 


A young lady who improved upon nature by the ap- 
pliances of art was criticised by a female friend in 


these words: “She's only a 


—— 


It is said that unmilitary 


are always fighting. One of the Duke of Marlborough’s 


enerals dining with the 
ee Mayor, an alderman 
who sat next to him said, 
“Sir, yours must be a very 
Jaborious profession.” 

“No,” replied the gen- 
eral; “we fight about four 
hours in the morning, and 
two or three after dinner, 
and then we have all the 
rest of the day to ourselves.” 


—_— 2. ———— 

“Home's the place for 
boys,” said a stern parent 
to his son, who was fond of 
going out at night. 

“ That's just what I think 
when you drive me off to 
school every morning,” said 
the son. 


inentelpaeiidslbsiiniaty 

A small child being asked 
by a Sunday-school teacher, 
“ What did the Israelites do 
after they had crossed the 
Red Sea?” answered, “I 
don’t know, ma’am, but I 
think they dried them- 
selves.” 


aastnenpaeues 

Wei. taveut.—A man 
has been questioning his 
son, who has just returned 
from an expensive school, 
and says the boy answers 
four questions out of five 
correctly in every branch of 
his studies. To gpur ques- 
tions out of five the boy 
says, “I don’t know,” and 
this answer is always a true 
one. When he hazards any 
other, it is apt to be wrong. 


—_»—_—-__ 

“Smoking in Holland,” 
said a traveller, ‘is so com- 
mon that it is impossible to 
tell one person from another 
in a room full of smokers.” 

“How is any one who 
aatouenatee picked 
out then ?” asked a listener. 

“Oh, in that case, a wait- 
er goes round with a pair 
of bellows, and blows the 
smoke from before each 
face till he recognizes the 
person called for. 


tin—” 














chromo.” 


men imagine that soldiers Our New Girt (lately arrived, of course). ‘Well, that’s a quare Clock, onyhow !” 


(7 ries to discover its secret. 
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THE RESULT. 


Tom. “Got nothing to read.” 
Aunt Mary. “ There’s your first prize in Monsieur 
Jolivet’s French class—a most delightful book.” 
Tom. “ How can I read that ?—it’s in French !” 
—_—>—-— 


One evening lately a traveller endeavored to walk 
into a hotel, temporarily closed for repairs, in a town 
out West, but was unable to effect an entrance. “ That 
house is closed, mister,” said a pedestrian, as he pass- 
ed along. The traveller banged away on the door, 


and the pedestrian called 
out, “ You there! that house 
is closed.” The traveller 
twisted away at the knob, 
and once more the pedes- 
trian called out, “‘ Isay, that 
house is closed.” 

“Don’t you suppose I 
know it, you idiot ?” roared 
the traveller. “What I’m 
trying to do is to open it.” 

a 





A correspondent writes 
that the Russian army is 
officered exclusively by men 
of royal blood. Even a great 
many of the non-commis- 
sioned officers are czargents. 


RPA, SN 

The man who made a shoe 
for the foot of a mountain 
is now engaged on a hat for 
the head of a discourse, 
after which he will manu- 
facture a plume for General 
Intelligence. 


——~ 

A lonely Keokuk bachelor 
wants to “= a girl baby 
—not less than eighteen 
years old. 


amen ent peamaees 

It takes all the enjoyment 
out of a game of croquet to 
hear it called “an amuse- 
ment within the reach of 
the feeblest intellect.” 


—_——_—~.—- 
Fifteen years ago lovely 
woman arrayed herself to 
look like a bell. Now she 
simulates the clapper of a 
bell swathed in silk. It is 
said the next article she will 
clothe herself in will be India 
rubber rose-color webbing. 


cies tialiaiaianiliae 
An old Marquesan chief, 
on being told by a mission- 
ary that in heaven there 
was no war, or hunger, or 
thirst, or sickness, or death, 
replied, “‘That will be a 
place for cowards and 
azy folks, who are afraid to 
fight and too lazy to climb 
bread-fruit and cocoa-nut 
trees.” 














